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Don’t Wait Until the Business Comes to You 
Let Us Help You Go After It—Now 


Out of the Middle West comes a promise of big crops—the best and by far the 
largest that have been harvested in many years. 





What does it mean to hardware dealers? It means that in this period of economic 
readjustment, when starving nations everywhere are crying for food and more 
of it, these crops will be looked after and guarded with more-than-ordinary and 
explicit care. 


Many new barns will be built to accommodate them—old ones everywhere will be 
replaced. Both will require storm-proof barn door hangers and storm-proof rail. 
Don’t wait until this business comes to you. Let us help you go after it—NOW. 








Get a list of barn owners in your territory. Talk to the local architects and build- 
ers. Watch your local papers. Ascertain who is going to build—who is going to 
repair. And then send a list of these live prospects to us. We'll acquaint them with 
the advantages of using National. Get them interested. Send them to your store 
—to look, to see, and buy. 


Plan to get this business. You'll find it mighty profitable for we sell direct to the 
dealer. A method that enables a lower retail price and at the same time permits a 
larger margin of dealer profit. 


Write us for complete information. 


National Mfg. Co. 


Sterling, Il. 
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done the work of their homes 
with their hands. Men re- 
gard machines as the substi- 
tute for their own labor; 
women regard them as helps 
or accessories, and therefore 
they are always open to sug- 
gestions as to some addi- 
tional item in the process of 
accomplishment. 














reaching principle upon which 
the dealer may build in sell- 
ing to women. 

“No item in household hardware 
is ever complete.” 

There is always some, usually a 
good many, accessories which march 
so closely with the use of the article 
that they are practically necessities 
for in spite of the modern marvel 
of labor saving machines it is after 
all the housewife’s hands that do the 
work. Machines for housework all 
need to be specially applied and 
guided. The dealer sells the tools 
that the housekeeper’s hands use. 

The best salesman knows his 
goods and knows his customer too, 
but in selling to women he must 
know even a little more than this, 
for women as a rule know—and 
wish to know—only the result to be 
attained. A washing machine must 
wash—an ironer must iron—etc., 
mechanical details which would be 
absorbingly interesting to a man, 
only confuse the average woman and 
give her the impression that the 
machine is complicated and difficult 
to use. It sounds far fetched, but 
it is true that the very word “ma- 
chine” frightens many women. For 
uncounted generations women have 


Hee: is a sound, safe and far 


Certain lines in household 
hardware must always re- 
main seasonal. The store that did 
not keep up with the seasons in dis- 
play of appropriate articles would 
soon be left behind, but also the 
store that depended upon seasonal 
things entirely would much sooner 
find itself a back number. Just now 
is pre-eminently the time to push 
those articles which are not strictly 
seasonal, not only for filling in, but 
because the housekeeper is very re- 
ceptive now that she does not have 
to consider the fundamental and 
more costly items of seasonal equip- 
ment. 


Hot Weather Cooking and Its Utensils 


After all is said and done, eating 
is the indispensable keystone of the 
entire structure of housework. The 
family may on a pinch do without 
every other item in the daily round 
of home life so long as they have 
their meals. The preparation of 
meals is the housekeeper’s peren- 
nial burden, one which she carries 
each and every day, and it is inev- 
itable that she should think first and 
foremost as summer comes of what 
will alleviate the bugbear of heat and 
labor. 

Science had entered the domain 
of commercial activity to stay now- 
adays, and electricity solves the 
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Who’s Going to Wash the Dishes? 


The Housewife, as Usual, Is Doing the Drudgery 
About the House and She Needs Many Appliances 
with Which to Do Her Work and Do It Properly 


By EpDITH HOLLICK OLIVER 


question of heat, hand in hand with 
gas and oil. The up-to-date house- 
wife finds it possible to have heat 
just where she wants it to cook with, 
and not in other places about her- 
self and her house where she does 
not want it. The sales of small 
cooking apparatus is an important 
item in the successful hardware 
store of today with the particular 
heating motive a matter of local 
trade in most cases. 

There may be, somewhere in the 
world, somebody who does not really 
object to washing dishes and pots 
and pans, but of all household tasks 
this is the most universally disliked 
and therefore the two great allevia- 


tors of the process are in _ special 
demand just now. 
There are two ways of saving 


labor in cleaning up after or during 
the preparation of the meal. One 
may wash up in a dish washing ma- 
chine—or cook and serve in the same 
utensils. 

The principle on which the dish 
washing machine works is the same 
as that which the housewife has al- 
ways used—the application of hot 
suds in strenuous contact. The 
machine washes the dishes and 
washes them clean, but right there 
the wide awake dealer will go back 
to the principle that the sales of 
household items is never complete, 
and suggest—paper towels and their 
container—a rack for the regulation 
cloth ones—or one of the two-use 
draining racks which are adapted for 
ise as a Stand for hot utensils when 
ot holding dishes to dry. 


The Good Old-fashioned Way 


There are a great many house- 
ives to whom a dish washing ma- 
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Actual demonstration of the use of glass cooking ware in the store 


chine is a luxury not to be thought 
of, but they are even more receptive 
of suggestions as to ameliorating 
the toil of clearing up. There are 
dish mops—scrapers and “scratchy” 
cloths and mops—there are soap 
shakers and brushes and a variety of 
things to dry with, and racks to hold 
the dishes. 

Somehow the washing up has got 
to be done, and the dealer can offer 
many excellent suggestions as to its 
accomplishment. 

There are several kinds of cook- 
ing utensils made today which are 
especially designed to appear on the 
dinner table just as they went into 


tne oven, and therefore eliminating 
entirely the disagreeable necessity of 
washing them, and the repetition of 
the same process in the extra dish 
in which their contents was served. 

Glass has served a strenuous and 
satisfactory apprenticeship as_ to 
extreme heat in the laboratory, so 
it comes triumphantly through the 
test, and almost every sort of food 
is now cooked in glass ovenware and 
served at the table in the same con- 
tainers. The dealer has no better 
line for summer than good oven 
glass. 

It is a good idea to have a wide 
variety in styles and shape. Indi- 
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vidual baking dishes—pie plates— 
cake pans—baking dishes—and coy- 
ered dishes, as well as a variety of 
the engraved styles in which fancy 
desserts and salads may be served, 
Glass has also come to be popular as 
a mixing and preparing container. 


The Casserole Is Popular 


Our friends across the water are 
very fond of the earthenware cas- 
serole, and it has come to be a great 
favorite here too, and is used in many 
styles and sizes and usually brought 
right to the table, even when it is only 
in the plain earthenware. ‘“Casser- 
ole dishes” are considered quite the 
last thing in table service, and the 
demand for them is a growing one. 
Our grandmothers used the “pipkin” 
and found that it gave a unique 
flavor to its contents. Casseroles 
and all their kin are an excellent 
summer line and will be just as good 
in the winter too. 

Many a household today adopts 
the sensible plan of using paper 
table cloth and napkins to eliminate 
laundry and paper plates to elimin- 
ate dish washing. There is hardly 
an item in house furnishing which 
lends itself so readily to display as 
paper. The window, in the interior, 
counter, shelves, and tables, may one 
and all be made delightfully sum- 
mery through the use of paper 
and demonstrate its practical util- 
ity too. 

No article in summer activities in 
the kitchen is complete without 
mention of the fireless cooker, and 
it has come to be so universally used 
and endorsed that a new article 
might be written every day telling 
of someone’s delight and satisfac- 
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A display that a customer will long remember and one that will make many new customers 
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Dish washing is always a disagreeable job but it is made easier with this article 


tion in its use. It is not a little 
thing on a hot day, to prepare the 
dinner, clear away the debris, and 
have it all out of the way before the 
sun gets in its fine work. 

The modern housewife still uses 
her hands as the. first of her line did, 
but today she uses them in accord 
with the dictates of intelligence and 
scientific efficiency and also, bear in 
mind, she uses them with a due re- 
gard also to their preservation. 
For example she knows that it is 
real economy to have a good screen 
door with a check on it so that it will 
not bang and a spring on it so that 
it will stay closed instead of having 
the place full of flies. If a fly does 
get in he is instantly chased to his 
doom and “swatted.” 


The Time for Floor Mops 


Speaking of floors—summer is the 
time to push all sorts of good floor 
mops for rugs are often put away, 
and dust is so easily taken up. with 
& good mop and the right oil or what 
not. 

A study of the successful adver- 
tisements of mechanics’ tools shows 


a large percentage of illustrations in 
which a real workman is endorsing 
the tool as “the real thing.” It is 
what he needs to accomplish his re- 
sult. A study of the kitchen of a 
modern housewife would show a par- 
allel of this in her tools and one of 


the most complete and varied lines 
would be cutlery. She lifts cake and 
pie from the pan with a long flexible 
spatula—she fixes grape fruit and 
oranges with a short flexible curved 
blade, and she uses a rigid one for 
other uses. 




















Another way to use glass co 


g ware to excellent advantage 





Perfecting and Directing an Organization 
How One Man, if He Is a Good Man, Can Be Success- 


ful Through His Organization, Whereas One Man Is 


Totally Unable to Do All the Work Without Help 


ROM the standpoint of effi- 
ciency, the ideal business is a 


first-class merchant running 
his shop all alone. In this case the 
merchant is the buyer, the salesman, 
the stock clerk, the porter and the 
errand boy. If he is a good man 
every department of his business 
co-ordinates perfectly. There is no 
quarrel between the man who does 
the buying and the man who does 
the selling. The buyer opens up the 
goods and knows them thoroughly. 
The buying department is in touch 
with the customers of the business. 
Do you get the idea? Every great 
corporation in its organization, at- 
tempts to work out the idea of one 
man running his own shop. 

Now this one man of ability may 
get along nicely until his business 
grows to the point where it is neces- 
sary for him to employ a salesman. 
When this necessity arises, and the 
salesman is employed, then a whole 
new field opens to this merchant. He 
immediately has a new problem. 
He must train his salesman to work 
according to his ideas. Now if he is 
a wise merchant and has_ under- 
standing, he will study his new 
salesman very carefully, and he will 
start in training this salesman to 
do things the way he would do them 
himself, and at the same time he will 
try to gain the good will and friend- 
ship of this salesman, so there will 
be just as little pulling against him 
as possible. 

After a while if the business con- 
tinues to grow, other salesmen will 
be employed and the process of 
training must be continued. Then 
the time will come when departments 
must be organized under foremen 
and here an entirely, new problem 
develops. This merchant, who started 
alone in business, must have the 
ability to train his foremen so they 
in turn, will train the salesmen un- 
der them. It is right at this point 
where many a good merchant finds 
his limitations. Some good men can 
work well alone. They can not train 
even one salesman. If this is true 
then their development stops right 
there. 


Then there is a class of mer- 


chants who can train salesmen to 
work immediately under their eyes, 
but when they attempt to organize 
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their business to run under the 
supervision of foremen, where the 
salesmen are not under the imme- 
diate supervision of the head of the 
business, for some reason the head 
of the business can not do this and 
in that case he has reached his bus- 
iness limitations right there. He 
can run a force of salesmen himself, 
but he does not understand the art 
of delegating this work to foremen 
and training foremen to train the 
salesmen under them. 

Every merchant in his progress 
reaches these various stages and each 
stage of development has its under- 
lying principles that surely and cer- 
tainly lead to success or failure. 


The Art of Multiplying Oneself 


No business man can become a 
great merchant unless he _ under- 
stands the art of multiplying him- 
self. It is necessary in the early 
stages of the development of any 
great merchant for him to study and 
learn the details of his business, but 
it is just as necessary in the later 
stages of his development for him to 
turn the handling of these details 
over to other people. Nothing is 
more discouraging in business than 
to have to deal with an executive who 
does not understand the details of 
the business, nor on the other hand 
is there anything more irritating 
than to have to deal with an execu- 
tive whose mind constantly reverts 
back to details when ore is attempt- 
ing to outline and fix general policies 
for the guidance of the business. 
The shores of the ocean of business 
are strewed with the wrecks of those 
business ships where the captain in 
the time of an emergency left the 
bridge, went down into the boiler 
room and insisted on doing the 
stoking. 

Every merchant must learn. the 
difference between supervision and 
interference. It is proper and right 
for every head man in a business 
to supervise his business from garret 
to cellar. Benjamin Franklin ex- 
pressed the idea when he said that 
“the eyes of the master can do more 
work than his two hands,” but let me 
repeat that supervision is entirely 
different from interference. Some 
men can go through the business and 
afterward call certain heads of de- 
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partments to their office and discuss 
in a sane and normal manner with 
these heads of departments certain 
questions in regard to the running 
of these departments—but for the 
head of the business to stop in a de- 
partment and make criticisms he- 
fore the workmen in that department 
is decidedly interference with the 
work of the foreman of that depart- 
ment. No discipline can exist where 
such things are done. No good fore 
man can be held on such jobs. A 
good merchant shows his own ability 
by building up the authority of and 
supporting his foremen. To criticize 


and humiliate one employee before’ 


another is fundamentally a bad break 
on the part of any employer, and if 
it is your custom to do this you can 
put it down that you are not fit to 
occupy the position you are filling. 

If your business has reached the 
point where you are using superin- 
tendents and foremen, you must 
work through them, and if it is 
deemed advisable for you to have a 
personal talk with any employee, this 
should be done with the consent and 
approval of your foreman. No great 
business organization can be built up 
unless first of all the entire organi- 
zation from top to bottom is a self- 
respecting organization. Your fore- 
man must have his own self-respect, 
and he gains this when he realizes 
he has your respect, and nothing 
adds to the discipline of a depart- 
ment more than for the employees 
in that department to know that 
their foreman “stands in” and has 
the approval of the “boss.” If they 
gather the idea that their foreman 
is “in bad,” or if they can go over 
his head to the “boss,” then the au- 
thority of this foreman logically goes 
to pieces, and as a foreman he is 
worse than useless. 


The Letter Opener 


When I was a sales manager the 
head of my house went out to visit a 
competitor. When he returned, as 
was his custom, he perched himself 
on the edge of my desk and delivered 
himself of this bit of wisdom: “Don’t 
worry any more about the X Hard- 
ware Company. They will not con- 
tinue to grow. I have just visited 
them and the head of the house, who 
is very proud of his record as a hard 
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worker, tells me that he opens every 
single letter that comes to the house. 
I hope he continues to do it, because 
his house will never develop beyond 
his ability to open mail.” Afterward 
I watched that house for more than 
ten years, and they never grew. The 
head of that house was sober and 
industrious. He rose in the morning 
with the lark and hurried down to 
open that mail; but while he was 
opening the mail in the back office, 
salesmen at the front door by lack 
of attention and ignorance allowed 
many opening stocks to slip through 
their fingers. The head of this house 
could not meet important visitors be- 
cause he was so busy opening the 
mail. Others met these visitors and 
many business opportunities were 
lost because these others had neither 
the authority nor the good judgment 
to act upon propositions that were 
made. 

The jobbers of a certain class of 
business (not hardware) in this 
country in the past twenty-five years 
have constantly lost ground. They 
have lost the friendship, respect, 
good will and patronage of a large 
part of the retail trade in their line. 
The retail merchants in this line of 
business have established buying 
clubs and mutual companies. The 
manufacturers in this line have felt 
that they were not receiving the 
energetic support of these jobbers in 
distributing their goods, and so they 
have gone direct and sold their wares 
to the larger class of retail buyets 
and have also sold the buying clubs 
and the mutual stores. ‘What is the 
matter with the jobbers in this line?” 
was the common inquiry. “Why 
have they been losing their strength 
as compared with the jobbers in 
other lines?” 

After a careful study of the job- 
bing trade in this industry the an- 
swer is a very simple one. In this 
business it became the fashion for 
all the head men—the presidents, 
the vice-presidents, etc.—to devote 
their entire time and attention to 
the buying of their goods. The sell- 
ing end of the business was turned 
over to hired men. The president 
thought it was a dignified thing to 
lock himself up in his private office 
and devote his time and attention al- 
most exclusively to placing orders. 
What happened? Only what anyone 
would expect under such circum- 
stances. It was more difficult for a 
retail merchant in ‘this business to 
reach the head of the house than to 
reach the President of the United 
States. These head men were hidden 
away in private offices. They had 
great dignity, but they gradually 
lost all contact with their business, 
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especially the selling end of their 
business and their customers. When 
these dignified gentlemen met in con- 
ventions they somehow gathered the 
idea that the path to prosperity and 
success led along the lines of extract- 
ing extra concessions out of the man- 
ufacturers from whom they bought 
goods. They did not fully realize the 
fundamental idea that their function 
as jobbers was mainly one of distri- 
bution—in other words, that the 
strength of a well regulated jobbing 
house is 75 per cent sales and about 
25 per cent everything else. 
Help Was Not Forthcoming 

The retail merchants in this line 

had their troubles. They were up 
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against chain stores. They needed 
help. Not feeling that they were 
receiving either help or encourage- 
ment from the jobbers in their line, 
these retailers naturally and logically 
started out to help themselves, and a 
condition developed in this business 
where the jobber, instead of being 
the power that he should have been, 
found himself suddenly confronted 
with powerful competition, and now 
when it is almost too late, he is faced 
with the problem of regaining his 
lost prestige in the selling end of his 
business, 

Even in the hardware business | 
have observed tendencies among 
some jobbers in the same direction. 
When I was a hardware jobber I con- 
stantly believed and preached that 
the problems of the retail merchant 
and the jobber were the same. Their 
enemies were common enemies. ] 
preached that there should be the 
closest co-operation between jobber 


-- 
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and retai: merchants. As a result 
partly of my efforts at the time we 
were fighting mail order houses, the 
Wholesale and Retail Joint Commit- 
tee was formed and jobbers and re- 
tail merchants united in fighting the 
common enemy. Whether much or 
little was accomplished is a matter 
of argument, but at least one thing 
was accomplished, and that thing was 
a better understanding and a develop- 
ment of good will between jobbers 
and retail merchants. The retail 
association had their representatives 
at the conventions of the jobbers. 
These intelligent successful retail 
merchants spuke very understand- 
ingly about their problems. The job- 
ber had these problems brought to 
his attention and he was forced to 
give them some thought. On the 
other hand, the hardware jobbers had 
their representatives attend retail 
conventions, and they told the retail 
merchants about their problems, and 
this led to a better understanding of 
the jobbers’ problems on the part of 
the retail merchants. This exchange 
of ideas led to closer relations in 
those days between jobbers and retail 
merchants, but unfortunately just 
about the time when I retired from 
the jobbing hardware business it was 
very evident that there were certain 
currents under way leading to a 
hreaking up of this common work 
and co-operation between jobbers and 
retail merchants. Certain associa- 
tions afterward seemed to rather 
prefer not to have some very plain 
truths told them. They seemed to 
think because certain disagreeable 
problems were not discussed that 
therefore they would not exist. 

I am still of the opinion that the 


jobber renders a very necessary, use- 


ful and economical service to the re- 
tail merchant. I still believe that 
the jobber is necessary in this coun- 
try. The jobber should be the best 
friend of the retail merchant and the 
retail merchant should be the best 
friend of the jobber. The retail as- 
sociations and the jobbers have so 
much in common that at least it 
should be the fundamental policy of 
all jobbing associations to work as 
far as possible with the retail mer- 
chants. 

These views that I am outlining in 
this article I consider as fundamen- 
tal salesmanship in the hardware 
business. It was salesmanship that 
led to the formation of the Whole- 
sale and Retail Joint Committee. It 
was Salesmanship that held this com- 
mittee together for so many years, 
and I wish to say right here it was 
an utter lack of good salesmanship 
and an utter misconception of the 
true situation from the selling point 
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of view that allowed the retailers and 
jobbers in the hardware business to 
fall apart in their efforts. 


Don’t Wall Yourself In 


What all of us need is a broad 
vision of business as well as a broad 
view of life. Many of us on account 
of our early training are constantly 
inclined to take the narrow view. I 
remember when I was first called 
home from the road and made a sales 
manager, that I resented very much 
the interference of certain officials 
of the company with my work as 
sales manager. Therefore I went to 
the head of our house and told him 
I resented this interference and I 
wished it corrected. He looked at 
me very patiently. He pushed a pad 
of paper toward me and said, “Write 
on this pad what your duties are.” I 
wrote out my duties as I understod 
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them. Then he remarked, “I will see 
that you are protected in those 
duties, but allow me to say right 
here, young man, that if you do any- 
thing outside of those duties, I will 
fire you.” He was very serious. 
Then his gray eyes lighted up with 
their well-known twinkle and he said 
softly, “How young you are. How 
little you know. Don’t you realize 
that every man who builds a wall 
around his house does two things— 
he not only walls the other fellow out 
but he walls himself in? That is 
what you are doing now.” Then he 
smiled and added: “I think you are a 
good bit of raw material. I believe 
you have the germ of a future in 
your make-up. If you have energy 
and ability somewhat in excess of 
that of the average man, how foolish 
of you to wall yourself in! Why not 
take a chance with the average man 
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in that indefinite twilight zone that 
surrounds every man’s job—that ‘no 
man’s land’ that only belongs to the 
men who can go out and hold it?” 
I looked at him and in that moment 
I gathered an idea that I have clung 
to all the short years since then. [| 
never again attempted to build up 
walls. I have always tried to throw 
them down. In the selling field at 
least there should be no limits. Do 
you remember the derivation of the 
word “terminus?” When the Romans 
increased their empire they placed 
stone posts at their limits and on 
these posts they carved the word 
“terminus.” After a while when the 
Goths came down upon Rome they 
dug up these posts and moved them 
inward. In our selling we should 
have no terminus. There should be 
no walls. The world and all there is 
in it belongs to the salesmen. 


How They Get and Handle Paint Business 
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The Live Hardware store paint department. 


T’S about as pleasant to buy 
| paint at this counter of the Live 
Co., South Pasadena, 

Cal., as it is to buy dry goods. Com- 
fortable stools are placed before it 
for the women, a plate glass cover is 
spread over the various color cards 
on the counter to keep them in view, 
in place and clean. Wooden color 
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samples are hung at one end and a 
bin of folders is at the other. By 
thus making it pleasant for the 
women to buy they are influenced to 
deal with the store direct and not 
leave it to painters to furnish un- 
known but brands more profitable to 
them. It requires little space, but 
has helped the paint sales, 


It has a great number of women customers in South Pasadena, Cal. 


A Correction 


On page 87 in the July 14 issue of 
HARDWARE AGE, in the report on the 
reorganization of Chase, Parker & Co., 
we print the following correction: 


Ranna H. Welton became associated 
with Chase, Parker & Co., Boston, 
heavy hardware dealers, in 1903, and 
was not taken into the firm in that 
year. Mr. Welton only recently was 
made a member of the firm. 





Increasing the Stove and Range Business 


When the Bank Next Door Moved Out the Live 
Hardware Co., South Pasadena, Cal. Deposited Its 
Heaters in Attractive Positions and Got Attention 


range and refrigerator stock 
of the Live Hardware Co., 
South Pasadena, Cal., was taken 
care of on an upper floor, reached 
by a stairway in the rear of the 
room. Then a bank next door 
moved to another location, leaving 
the prospect of an additional room 
—a prospect which the store was 
not slow to take. 
Since then the range business has 


Pr rence a to June, 1920, the 


the wall from the original hardware 
store into the old bank room. The 
front door of the bank is locked, 
except to give customers a more 
convenient exit. The two large 
windows of the bank are made use 
of to the fullest extent. One to- 
ward the outside wall looks down 
an aisle of range fronts that a 
woman cannot very well resist, es- 
pecially if her heart is set on a new 
range or she be disgusted with an 


of ranges bring in the sunlight in 
abundance, 
Looking Down the Aisle 

It was a look down this aisle that 
brought in the man whose wife gets 
the $250 range referred to. He 
might have missed the range under 
the old plan, but when he looked 
in the window and saw the line he 
was so impressed that he walked in 
to investigate. 

“It was so 


good-looking and 

















Stoves well displayed as in the case of the Live Hardware Co., South 


jumped about 50 per cent, and 
ranges are being sold in grades not 
touched previously except at rare 
intervals. On the day that the 
writer talked to Albert Mason of 
the firm one was being wheeled out 
for delivery, a model selling at $250, 
a beauty and one with all the mod- 
ern devices and conveniences that 
& woman could desire. 

This case alone is a good one to 
show the advantage of making 
what amounts to a separate store 
for the line—or at least to give them 
Special position well to the front. 

A large doorway was cut through 


old one that has served its time. 
Above the aisle, stretching from 
front to the rear, are seven clusters 
of 100-watt lamps. At night the 
effect is better than the daytime 
showing. The ranges are flooded 
with light, and the light is so strong 
that it attracts the gaze of those 
who are on the sidewalk. The aisle 
happens to be that part of the bank 
room which is covered with neat, 
small tiling. That catches the light 
and gives a fine effect to the looker. 
In the daytime a row of three large 
side windows behind the outer row 
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Pasadena, Cal., are easily sold 


handy,” as he remarked. The sale 
was made in a few minutes after 
the “proper party” came to see. 

Another instance of the advan- 
tage of making the whole outfit a 
big display window is in the case 
of a stranger to the community who 
happened to look in and then came 
in to see the ranges close up. He 
picked out one in five minutes. 
These cases are typical. Ranges 
ire made so attractive that a woman 
vill be proud of them—that very 
ict is an asset in showing them 
to women. It arouses the desire of 
»wnership, 








_ Giving Service to the Embryo Athlete 


They 


All Know What They 


Want but Need a Little 


Advice Now and Then and Appreciate It—The Sales- 
man Who Knows His Goods Wins with the Sportsmen 


URING the past few weeks 
D the windows of restaurants, 

confectionery shops, real es- 
tate offices and sundry others have 
displayed pictorially upon their 
plate glass surfaces the faces and 
forms of Jack Dempsey and Georges 
Carpentier. As an indirect result of 
this pugilistic publicity a larger pro- 
portion of people are now better ac- 
quainted with a wider variety of 
food, confectionery and real estate 
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ing events that occur within the 
communities that the dealer serves. 

The sporting goods departments 
in many hardware stores through- 
out the country have rightly come to 
be regarded as the headquarters in 
their communities for all men inter- 
ested in any branch of sport. This 
has come about logically, and more 
often than not, through the delib- 
erate intention of either the man in 
charge of the sporting goods de- 


paraphernalia alone, but for infor- 
mation and news as well. 


Rubber Type 


But the exingencies of space pro- 
hibit the enumeration of a long list 
of names and places. If we went 
down to the printer with more copy 
than he had room for we would 
merely have our general opinion of 
printers confirmed by another indi- 
vidual unpleasantry. In order that 

















The sporting goods window in the Carlisle Hardware Co. store, Springfield, Mass. 


offerings than ever before. This in- 
direct educational benefit that the 
public has received, as a result of 
the publicity methods that preceded 
the so-called “greatest contest of the 
century,” should not be altogether 
ignored. 

Moreover, hardware dealers should 
be, perhaps, the last to ignore the 
news and pictorial value that there 
is in current sporting events for 
their sporting goods departments. 
This is especially true of local sport- 


partment, or of the proprietor of the 
store. 

Although we could with con- 
venience enumerate a goodly list of 
retail hardware stores, located in 
different parts of the country, that 
have not only eminently successful 
sporting goods departments but, 
withal, sporting goods departments 
that are looked upon by the sporting 
fraternities within the communities 
that the stores are located as head- 
quarters, not for equipment and 
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you may understand our feelings in 
this matter we venture to record 
briefly a typical conversation be- 
tween the printer and ourself. 

“Here is the copy you've been 
waiting for,” we begin courteously, 
nay, even gently, as we hand him our 
manuscript. 

He takes it and glances through it 
hurriedly with an evident air of an- 
noyance. 

“Too long,” 
have to cut.” 


he grunts, —* ou’ll 
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“We can’t cut it,” we reply de- 
spairingly, “it’ll take all the interest 
out of it.” 

And then a brilliant 
flashes into speech. 

“Can’t you crowd it in 
way?” we implore. 

“What d’ya’ think we use—rubber 
type?” he growls back at us with 
withering sarcasm. 

We have never been able to think 
up an appropriate answer to that 
question, and so the matter stands. 

And so now that you understand 
why we are unable to present a 
number of individual instances to 
lend variety and emphasis to the 
fact that there are many hardware 
stores with model sporting goods de- 
partments, we shall mention specifi- 
cally one or two that stand out at 
the moment from the maze of facts 
and impressions that we flatter with 
‘he title of memory. 

The Carlisle Hardware  Co., 
Springfield, Mass., has a sporting 
goods department that is a delight 
to the eyes and to the sensibilities 
of the Springfield sportsmen. 

The salesmen employed in the 
sporting goods department at Car- 
lisle’s are sportsmen in their own 
right. It is possible for a resident 
of Springfield who desires to take a 
trout fishing trip, and who is unac- 
quainted with’ the best streams of 
the season to go to the sporting 
goods department of the Carlisle 
Hardware Co. and get the informa- 
tion first hand from one or more of 
the salesmen who have personally 
waded most of the streams within 
a reasonable distance of the city. 


thought 


some 


Worth Millions to Fishermen 


And in such a case it invariably 
happens that the salesman has found 
that the trout in Green Creek, let us 
say, bite better this year on a par- 
ticular kind of fly. He imparts this 
information to the man who is seek- 
ing it. Frequently the fisherman 
has not got that particular kind of 
fly and a sale is made. One sale 
Suggests another at Carlisle’s espe- 
cially if the salesman is personally 
interested in the same branch of 
sport that the customer is, but at 
any rate the salesmen make it their 
business to be intimately acquainted 
with the prevailing conditions and 
customers of as many sports as pos- 
sible, 

The more a salesman knows about 
Sport in general and especially the 
particular kinds of sport that people 
in his town and county are inter- 
ested in, the better salesman he is 
apt to be. 

It stands to reason that a man 
Who plays golf is going to talk more 
intelligently, and nine times out of 
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ten, sell more intelligently to a golf 
customer than a salesman who looks 
upon golf with an indifference that 
is actually galling to a man absorbed 
by the intricities of the game. 

When we were in our late teens 
we aspired to be a world’s champion 
prize fighter. Jim Jeffries was our 
ideal of the greatest specimen that 
the human race had ever produced. 
We did quite a little boxing, and we 
wanted to own a set of gloves all by 
ourself. So we saved up, cut the 
neighbors’ front lawns and did odd 
jobs for the corner grocery as a 
means of procuring the where-with- 
all to buy the gloves. 

Finally the big day came. We 
went to a popular sporting goods 
firm. The clerk who waited on us 
was obviously more interested in the 
way his clothes fitted him than he 
was in the manly art of self-defense. 
We remember that we tried to reg- 
ister unalloyed disgust, especially 
when we found out that none of the 
gloves within the store were of the 
quality or weight that we desired. 

We went to another firm and the 
salesman there immediately took an 
interest in us and in our aspira- 
tions. He showed us several pairs 
of gloves and put them on with us 
so that we could experience how 
they felt. Incidentally, he im- 
pressed us with the importance of 
developing a guard for a short left 
hook to the jaw. Since then when- 
ever we have desired anything in the 
sporting goods line that firm has re- 
ceived our business, although the 
man that sold us the boxing gloves 
is no longer there. 


The Influence of a Salesman 


We mention that merely as an ex- 
ample of the influence that one good 
salesman can exercise upon custom- 
ers by showing a personal interest. 
We have seen, and the books of the 
company show, the results of having 
salesmen who are themselves lovers 
of sport at the Carlisle Hardware 
Co. 

C. X. Balfour of the Balfour 
Hardware Co., Savanah, Ga., re- 
cently spoke at the Southeastern 
Convention on the value that build- 
ing up the sporting goods depart- 
ment has on other departments of 
the hardware business. Incident- 
ally he stated that this year his 
sporting goods department is hold- 
ing up the end of other lines that, 
temporarily, are not moving. 

Mr. Balfour cornered the baseball 
business in his locality. In speak- 
ing about it himself he said. “This 
spring when things were a little dull 
in the usual hardware lines, we de- 
cided to go out and corner the base- 
ball business in our community. We 
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have a very efficient man in charge 
of our sporting goods department. 
1 told him to take all the time neces- 
Sary to organize the _ different 
leagues. He went to work on them 
while the wintry blasts were still 
with us, but the sap had begun to 
rise in the baseball player, and the 
result is this: Three leagues com- 
posed of twenty-two teams, besides 
other teams that were not admitted. 
We fitted sixteen teams of those 
leagues with uniforms and sold most 
of the individual players with gloves, 
mitts and so forth. We got the ball 
adoption of the three leagues by of- 
fering the winner in each league a 
silver cup.” 

All that is necessary, says Mr. 
Balfour, is a little initiative on the 
part of the dealer. 


Go After the College Boys 


Schools and colleges offer unlim- 
ited possibilities to the dealer who 
pushes his sporting goods. Treman, 
King & Co., Ithaca, N. Y., for in- 
stance, have practically the entire 
sporting goods business in their 
city. Their sporting goods depart- 
ment is the sporting headquarters 
for many of the students and ath- 
letes at Cornell University. 

There are probably few towns or 
villages in the United States that 
have not got a small number of peo- 
ple at least who are interested in 
tennis. The possibilities for deal- 
ers to stimulate interest and insti- 
gate tennis clubs and_ regular 
matches between both men and 
women is limited only by the deal- 
er’s initiative and ability to get peo- 
ple interested. 

The sporting goods department 
has something of .interest in it for 
eight out of ten people. If you can 
get eight out .of ten people inter- 
ested in the things you do and the 
things you sell in that one depart- 
ment it opens for you an infinite 
number of unexplored sales avenues 
that lead to practically every other 
department of your business. Ap- 
preciating what some _ hardware 
dealers have done by means of their 
sporting goods department, the con- 
viction grows upon us that there are 
possibilities enough in this one de- 
partment alone, if properly devel- 
oped, for the average hardware mer- 
chant to double the volume of his 
general business within one year's 
time. HARDWARE AGE will be glad 
to consider articles from dealers re- 
lating their experiences in develop- 
ing their sporting goods depart- 
ments, and if accepted for publica- 
tion, these articles will be paid for 

regular space rates. Why not sell 

some of your experience and a 
ew ideas? 





Show Card Writing for the Beginner 


HE value of show cards and 
price tickets can never be 


over-estimated in any retail 
business. - No window display is 
really complete without some sort 
of descriptive show card. Price 
tickets have been truly classified as 
“little silent salesmen.” 

The hardware merchandiser, to 
obtain the best results from an “ad” 
in the local newspaper, should fol- 
low it up with a window display of 
the same merchandise. There are 
many people who pass your win- 
dows who have not seen your news- 
paper “ad,” and the words “as ad- 
vertised” on a show card or price 
ticket carry a special “punch.” 

The beginner should not be afraid 
to exhibit his first attempt at let- 
tering in the window, because in 
show card writing it is positively a 
case of doing a little better at each 
attempt; just as long as the nu- 


By JOSEPH BERTRAM JOWITT 


merals are legible, results will be 
certain. 

The following ten important in- 
structions should be closely fol- 
lowed by every beginner: 


Ten Big Points 


1. Be sure you are in possession 
of modern show card lettering 
brushes, pens and ink. 

2. Be sure to keep the ink as 
thick as cream for the brush, and 
the consistency of milk for pen let- 
tering. A few drops of water at 
a time will keep the ink in proper 
working order for the pen. 

3. Be sure to keep the pattern of 
letters and instructions before you 
while practising. 

4. Never attempt lettering of any 
kind (practise work included) 
without first drawing the top and 
bottom guide lines the height you 
wish the letters to be. Light pencil 
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lines may easily be erased with a 
piece of art gum (art gum may be 
purchased in most stationery stores 
in five- and ten-cent sizes). 

5. Be sure to keep the thumb, 
first and second fingers well down 
on the handle of brush to insure 
the proper necessary purchase and 
control. 

6. Do not try for speed in letter- 
ing until you have the proper for- 
mation of each letter firmly im- 
planted in the mind’s eye. A begin- 
ner should pay more attention to 
the general layout and plan of work 
than how quickly he can execute the 
lettering. Speed will come natu- 
rally if the above rule is observed. 

7. It should be understood that it 
does not require any special “gift,” 
talent or artistic ability to learn to 
write show cards. Most show card 
writers are poor longhand writers, 
and but few can draw a straight 
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On this and the opposite page appear cards that have been made using the Gothic letter. 
writer's ken that is more easily read 
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line without the aid of a ruler or 
straight edge. The whole thing is 
simply a matter of practice and the 
will to do. 

8. Before attempting to form per- 
fect letters a beginner should be- 
come familiar with all the elemen- 
tary strokes used in the construction 
of each letter. For example, make 
six each: Crescent strokes, upright 
strokes, right and left angle strokes, 
horizontal and oblique strokes. 

9. Practise on newspaper, it is 
economical and absorbs the ink; use 
the. classified ad pages, which are 
comparatively free from heavy-face 
type or illustrations. Remember to 
keep the ink thick for brush work, 
otherwise the brush will not retain 
its flat, chisel shape. 

10. Don’t be afraid of criticism 
of your first attempts at lettering, 
just hand your brush or pen to the 
would-be critic; if he understands 

ettering, ask him'to “show you.” 


Praise for Old-Time School 


Too much cannot be said of the 
excellent results derived from the 
exercises taught in penmanship in 
our good old school days. Prac- 


tically the same results will occur 
in freehand lettering if the begin- 
ner will persist in the rhythmical 
movement exercises of the arm and 
fingers. These are the movements 
necessary to control the _ brush. 
Once the brush is controlled, the 
lettering pen will be easier to 
manipulate. 

The second installment of the 
Gothic alphabet, shown. herewith, 
embraces seven of the plainer let- 
ters from this alphabet; most of the 
strokes are upright, with the excep- 
tion of the two horizontal strokes 
in the center of “H” and at the bot- 
tom of “L” and the oblique strokes 
in the center of “K,” “M” and “N.” 
The semi-dry brush strokes of the 
same letters on the line below show 
plainly the thickness of the single- 
brush stroke in making each letter. 
The arrows point in what direction 
each stroke should go, and the num- 
bers at the point of the arrows indi- 
cate their rotation. 

The beginner will find in his first 
attempts at copying these simple- 
looking letters that he will experi- 
ence some difficulty in keeping his 
upright or perpendicular strokes 
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from leaning a trifle to the left or 
to the right. This may be overcome 
by drawing a dozen or more up- 
right strokes with the aid of a ruler, 
then tracing between them with the 
brush, trying all the time to keep 
as close to the ruled pencil line as 
possible. 


Will Conduct Kansas City 
Business 

The Steel Manufacturing & Ware- 
house Co., has leased the three story 
building at Twentieth & Wyandotte 
streets, Kansas City, and will carry on 
a general jobbing business in sheet iron, 
sheet products and wire goods. R. F. 
Fowble is president and treasurer of 
the company. 


Mr. Maltby brings to the organiza- 
tion long experience in the sale of 
accessories and Ford supplies, having 
been connected in recent years with 
the Tubular Radiator Corp. and the 
Bergen Mfg. Co., both of Chicago, II. 


Ian E. Maltby has joined the Mil- 
waukee Auto Engine & Supply Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis., as director of sales 
and advertising. This company manu- 
factures the Milwaukee timer for 
Fords. 















Backing Up Your Arguments With Razors 


Not in the African Way But in Selling Them to 


Customers—How to Display and Talk Cutlery 
and What Customers Really Want to Know 


rr HAT’S a good pocket knife. 
Here’s another good knife. 
This knife is $2. It’s a 
nice little knife. Then we have 
some more good knives at $1.25. 
Here is a pearl handled knife you 
can have for $3. It was $3.50.” 
And so on and so on. 
It’s the prattle of the average 


asinine expression “that’s a good 
knife,” or “here is a good razor?” 
If it is a fact, and we fear it is, the 
time for reform is here. Cutlery de- 
serves better consideration. Cutlery 
ought to be sold, not simply laid out 
on the counter, while a silly rattle 
about “this is a good knife, here is 
another good one, etc., etc.,” flows on. 


lows have prescribed for my car, 
recommended a washing machine 
and otherwise shown that spirit of 
service, which always goes hand-in- 
hand with good salesmanship. So I 
took my razor worries to the cut- 
lery counter. 

“Summed up, the whole line of 
sales talk was ‘here is a good razor,’ 
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On the left you will notice that the 


cutlery salesman. You have already 
recognized it. And wherein is it 
salesmanship? What is there about 
it that convinces or aids the cus- 
tomer in making the rather import- 
ant and—for many-—difficult cutlery 
Selection. 

Is it a fact that many—too many 
—cutlery salesmen know next to 
nothing about their lines, techni- 
cally, and expend their greatest sell- 
ing knowledge in the much worn and 





lines 


It is the opinion among cutlery 
makers and cutlery owners that the 
line is more poorly sold than the 
average hardware line. An adver- 
tising man, who, of necessity, is in- 
terested in selling, called attention 
to the fact and his rather crisp re- 
marks are worth jotting down. 

“T’m as helpless as a new-born in 
selecting a razor,” said this man, 
“but I did expect it would be eas) 
at a big hardware store, for the fel 
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Stebbins Hardware Co., Chicago, displayed shaving brushes, strops and cutlery 


, 


or ‘do you think you would like this? 
Not one word of information about 
the various kinds of razors, how one 
might excel the other, not a bit of 
light on what, to me, remains a dark 
subject. I finally bought, by guess, 
and got a good razor. It must be 
[ was fortunate, for the razor is just 
the kind of a blade for my beard.” 
An experienced cutlery salesman 
gives us this suggestive talk on a 
razor—of course the hardware man 
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ought to know which razor it fits and 
should apply it where it really ap- 
plies: 

Here Is Your Razor Talk 


“Now, Mr. Man, it is plain you 
have a stiff beard. Your preference 
for a straight blade razor is all right 
and here is a type which will give 
you splendid shaving satisfaction. 
This razor is the leader of one of our 
best makers and, without question, 
is guaranteed. The guarantee is 
backed by a razor which is worthy 
of unlimited backing or guarantee. 
It is made of the finest steel, hair 
tested, properly set and it has the 
body and surface which assures 
quick, clean shaving. Without 
wearying you by technical informa- 
tion, I want to repeat that this razor 
is made of the finest material and 
will do your shaving like the head 
barber on one of his good days.” 

Such a talk is not involved. It 
does not require intimate knowledge 
of cutlery making. It is just such 
a sales argument which the new 
salesman ought to be able to make. 
No Harvard course is needed to fit 
the salesman to know the type of 
razor needed for various types of 
beards. Any good razor manufac- 
turer will give all the data necessary. 
Once the salesman knows, he realizes 
that he ought to be able to give some 
reason-why argument about the par- 
ticular blade which should be bought. 

Apply the usual talk to a pair of 
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embroidery scissors and the unin- 
formed woman customer has to buy 
as blindly as a blind bat. The sales- 
man will show sizes, quote prices and 
tell that they are all “good scissors” 
and it is up to the woman to close 
her optics and say, “I’ll take this 
one.” 

Is it asking too much to urge the 
salesman to tell something about the 
way the scissors are put together, 
why they take and hold an edge and 
why certain styles are best fitted for 
certain kinds of work? 


Selling Several Knives 


Step over to the other case and 
look at kitchen knives. There are 
big ones and little ones. And too 
many hardware salesmen let the cus- 
tomer get away with one knife when 
there are few kitchens that do not 
need several. A short, practical ex- 
planation of the uses of carvers, par- 
ing knives, bread cutters, etc., and 
the customer would take out several 
knives and not one. 

Borneman & Sons, Elkhart, Ind., 
have the advantage of a splendid 
stock of cutlery and they show intel- 
ligence in selling it. The salesforce 
can answer all the ordinary questions 
about knives, razors, shears, etc. 
Naturally the store enjoys a good 
business because the salesmen meet 
the conditions which make business 
good. 

Some good things can be said 
about the Barrett store at Joliet, 
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Ill., and the way it handles the cut- 
lery customer. Courteous and in- 
formative advice is given and sales 
follow—the satisfactory kind of 
sales which bring customers back. 

Although this knowledge takes. 
time to acquire isn’t it worth it? 

Can we look for real, red-blooded 
growth in cutlery sales if we keep 
on saying each knife is a good knife 
and giving no more real information 
as to why it is best suited for the 
uses intended by a customer? The 
salesman ought to know the kind of 
a knife suited to the customer’s 
needs, and should recommend it. 
Better still, he should be able to 
enter into simple comparisons and! 
by dint of the information which he- 
gives the looker make him into a 
buyer, who has the article which best 
fits his pocket, his purse and his 
uses, 

Cutlery sales are—they should be: 
anyway—better than usual profit 
earners. Cutlery sales belong in the: 
chain class, for the customer is never: 
sold for life. A new razor is needed,. 
the pocket knife is lost, shears are- 
dulled or kitchen requirements call 
for more knives, so the alert store: 
can expect to bring back again and 
again the shopper who buys cutlery 
and buys it with wisdom. The cut- 
lery salesman should be more than 
a clerk. He should be worthy of the: 
task of selling good cutlery and sell- 
ing it well for this means future: 
business and profits. 


Coming Hardware Conventions 


WESTERN RETAIL IMPLEMENT, VE- 
HICLE AND HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Kansas City, Jan. 17, 
18, 19, 1922. Headquarters, Coates 
House. Sessions in Century Theater. 
H. J. Hodge, Secretary, Abilene, Kan. 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION. 
Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Wash., Jan. 
17, 18, 19, 20, 1922. E. E. Lucas, sec- 
retary Hutton Building, Spokane, 
Wash. 


OREGON RETAIL HARDWARE AND IM- 
PLEMENT DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Imperial Hotel, Portland, Jan. 
24, 25, 26, 27, 1922. E. E. Lucas, sec- 
retary, Hutton Building Spokane, 
Wash. 

INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION, INC., CONVENTION, AND EXHIBI- 
TION, Athenaeum Hall, Indianapolis, 
Jan. 24, 25, 26, 27, 1922. G. F. Sheely, 
secretary, Argos. 

KENTUCKY HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Jeffer- 
son County Armory, Louisville, Jan. 27, 
28, 29, 30, 1922. J. M. Stone, secretary, 
Sturgis. 


WEST VIRGINIA HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Wheeling, Jan. 31, Feb, 1, 2, 1922. 
James B. Carson, secretary, 1001 
Schwind Building, Dayton, Ohio. 

NEBRASKA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION, Lincoln, Feb. 7, 
8, 9, 10, 1922. George H. Dietz, sec- 
retary, 414-417 Little Building, Lincoln. 

IOWA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Des 
Moines, Feb. 7, 8, 9, 10, 1922. Exhibi- 
tion at the Coliseum. A. R. Sale, secre- 
tary, Mason City. 

MICHIGAN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Grand Rapids, Feb. 7, 8, 9, 10, 1922. 
Karl S. Judson, exhibit manager, 248 
Morris Avenue, Grand Rapids. A. J. 
Scott, secretary, Marine City. 

WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Milwaukee, Feb. 8, 9, 10, 1922. P. J. 
Jacobs, secretary, Stevens Point. 

PENNSYLVANIA AND ATLANTIC SEA- 
BOARD HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, INC., 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Phila- 
delphia Commercial Museum, Philadel- 


phia, Feb. 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 1922. 
Sharon E. Jones, secretary, 1314 Ful- 
ton Building, Pittsburgh. 

ILLINOIS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION, Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, Feb. 14, 15, 16, 1922. Leon D. 
Nish, secretary, Elgin. 

MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION, ‘St. Paul, Feb. 14, 
15, 16, 17, 1922. H. O. Roberts, sec- 
retary, 1030 Metropolitan Life Build- 
ing, Minneapolis. 

OHIO HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Columbus, 
Feb. 14, 15, 16,:17, 1922. Headquar- 
ters, Deshler Hotel. Exhibition, Me- 
morial Hall. James B. Carson, secre- 
tary, 1001 Schwind Building, Dayton. 

MISSOURI RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, St. 
Louis, Planters Hotel, Feb. 21, 22, 23, 
1922. F. X, Becherer, secretary, 5106 
N. Broadway, St. Louis. 

HARDWARE ASSOCIATION OF THE (ARO- 
LINAS CONVENTION, Winston - Salem, 
N. C., May 0, 10, 11, 1922. T. ‘W. 
Dixon, secretary-treasurer,. Charlotte, 
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How a Transformed Saloon in Jackson, Mich., Is 


Now the Mill Supply Department of the Smith- 
Winchester Co. Store—Big Field for Hardware Men 


ARDWARE instead of hard 


H drinks! 

That’s the transition told 
by the picture. For once this same 
scene had the long-gone-but-not-for- 
gotten mahogany bar, foot-rail and 
all the liquid appurtenances which 
went with it. 

Everyone in southern Michigan 
loses no time in admitting he knows 
Tom’s place. The reformers knew it 
by reputation, the rounders by actual 
contact. It was one of the famed bars 
of Jackson. 

But when Mr. Volstead and his 
friends slipped over their scheme and 
Tom had to lock the door, Smith & 
Winchester, whose store butted it on 
the rear, took over the room and put 
In one of the best mill supply depart- 
ments known to the hardware branch 
of selling. 

To-day men drop in and jokingly 
call the salesman “Tom” and ask for 





“a high one” or “a short one.” They 
recall the days of joviality which 
once made the room popular, but 
they walk away with good hardware 
these days instead of good times. 

Hardware merchants everywhere 
are dabbling in the mill supply 
branch of the business and some of 
them have gone after it in a big way. 
For that reason all will be profited 
by letting Mr. Watt, general manager 
of the store of Hugh Smith and Sam 
Winchester, both now deceased, tell 
something of their well paying ven- 
ture in mill supply hardware. 

“So many satisfactory things could 
be said about this department that 
starting is more difficult than stop- 
ping,” was the expression of Mr. 
Watt. “Every hardware store has 
goods that the mill, shop and factory 
needs, and we have always enjoyed 
good business from this field. But it 
was just a few years ago that we 
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ventured forth in a bigger and more 
definite way. ‘We aimed to carry all 
the hardware which the shop would 
need, and this has required a special 
department. It is a good thing to 
have it in a separate room, but that 
lack of convenience would not handi- 
cap the store, which had to use the 
general salesroom for mill supplies.” 


The Goods They Will Buy 


First off, it would seem reasonable 
that the successful mill supply de- 
partment should have the same goods 
that the customer wants. And shops 
and factories differ so that before 
branching out into this field, too large- 
ly, it might be a good idea to talk 
with purchasing agents and learn the 
kind of goods they will buy and thus 
have the stocks they want and not 
have the goods which will prove a 

irden. A little more investigation 
vill equip most merchants to have 
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the better supply department. 

Most growing hardware concerns, 
with an active mill supply depart- 
ment, have a representative call on 
the shops to sell goods. Strange but 
true, business can be gained by going 
after it better than it can by waiting 
for it, because a mill supply buyer 
may need certain things and post- 
pone coming into the store, but if he 
is seen at his plant he will sign an 
order. 

It has been found desirable to have 
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washing machine or any other de- 
partment. 

“This is good business for several 
reasons,” states F. Harry Strong, in 
charge of buying. “In the first place, 
the factory is good pay. Bills are 
discounted, you feel sure of your 
money, and it comes in ‘chunks.’ It 
is a mighty fine way to add to the 
gross sales of a store, because the 
purchases of even a few shops, in 
the month, aggregate a nice total. 
Now while this business is handled 
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goes down or a grinder stops and 
certain material has to be had to put 
it back in commission. A boy is sent 
to buy it. If he comes back with a 
report that the hardware man hasn’t 
the item in stock the buyer is natu- 
rally disgruntled. If he comes back 
with the same kind of a report the 
second time, the hardware man is sel- 
dom forgiven and there is serious 
question of his getting much future 
patronage. 

Mill supplies in the hardware store 


§) MILL SUPPLIES 
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This mill supply window was shown in Philadelphia recently 


this department in the hands of a 
trained man. It is a little bit outside 
the ordinary hardware line, and to 
make a department as big as it should 
be some intimate understanding of 
the buying and selling angle seems 
needed, 

However, good business can be 
done in this branch of the business 
with the regular staff. Strong & 
Barker, Battle Creek, Mich., mer- 
chants, have been selling mill. sup- 
plies in growing quantities for sev- 
eral years and the business is han- 
died just the same as the cutlery, 


on a rather small margin, the fea- 
tures of large sales and prompt pay 
overcome the shorter profit and make 
it one of the best means of getting 
ahead in hardware.” 

One notes a better buying spirit in 
the stores with complete stocks than 
is found in those where the proprie- 
tors are either careless or timid in 
keeping stocks. No one neglect is 
quite so apt to destroy business as 
the failure to have the things the 
shop needs when it sends a boy out 
with a purchase order, Many things 
are bought in emergencies. A lathe 


afford a means of overcoming lost 
volume in other departments, which 
may be temporarily inactive. Condi- 
tions in certain localities may have 
slowed up the sale of washers, or 
paints or auto supplies, and the mer- 
chant cannot wholly overcome the de- 
terrent influences. All that is left 
for him to do is to branch out into 
some other line, in which business is 
to be had. It may not be such a 
bumper of big business at first, but 
it is NEW business, and that means 
much in building for the future so 
keep building. 





Do You Know the Law About Seeds? 





Thirty-six States Have 
Seed Laws— Noted 
Seed Analyst Warns 

Hardware Dealers 
to Learn Law 


Before Selling 
Seed 


By ALBERT C. WILSON, 
Chief Seed Analyst, Illinois 
Department of Agriculture 


- 





ANY hardware dealers in 
M all parts of the country 
handle more or less exten- 


sively garden and field seeds. Their 
supply is generally purchased from 
the wholesaler whom they have con- 
sidered reliable as to the quality 
of seeds they handle, therefore they 
depend upon these wholesalers to 
supply good seed. 

In some localities hardware deal- 
ers buy from the producer and 
either in a recleaned state or as 
“country run” seed. If in the latter 
condition it is, perhaps, recleaned 
for local demands or _ perhaps 
shipped to the wholesaler, who has 
better facilities for recleaning. 

The hardware dealer who is han- 
dling seed should endeavor to han- 
dle only the best, because his cus- 
‘tomers cannot make any profit from 
the production of weeds; in fact, 
weedy seed is a detriment to him, 


because they reduce his yields per 


acre and cause him extra labor and 


sowmege ale commun: cation . 
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STATE OF ILLINOIS 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


SPRINGFIELO 


B. M. DAVISON, Ornecron 
HENRY H. PARKE, Asnierant Ormacton 


Mr. Llew 8S. Soule, Editor 
Hardware Age, 
New York, New York. 


Dear Mr. Soule: 


July 15, 1921. 


Replying to yours of recent date I am pleased to offer 
for publication in your paper an article on Seed Legislation whibh 
ie of a general nature and I trust it will be of interest and value 


to your readers. 


It will bring to their attention perhaps for the first 
time that there is a law governing the sale of farm seed in their 
states and if they wish to learn more about it they can write to 
the State Department of Agriculture and get a copy of the law 
with the rules and regulations governing same. 


_ Thanking you for this opportunity to be of service to 


your readers, I am 


Yours very truly, 
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sometimes loss of crop to get rid 
of these weeds. The hardware 
dealers in the rural districts are 
very closely in touch with the farm- 
ers and as much interested in his 
welfare as he is himself, therefore 
they will be very anxious to supply 
a quality of seed which will give 
him the greatest return for his in- 
vestment of money and labor. 

To assist the purchaser of seed 
in getting a good quality, seed laws 
are now in force in thirty-six states 
and all require a label or tag on 
each lot sold. This label or tag 
gives information as to purity and 
germination, also states whether 
noxious weed seeds are present by 
giving the names of such on the 
label or tag. 

Violations of these laws are pun- 
ishable by a fine varying from five 
to one hundred dollars. As ignor- 
ance of a law is no excuse for the 
violation of same, each dealer i: 
seeds should be familiar with th: 
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Chief Seed Analyst. 
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seed laws of the State in which he 
is doing business. 

The enforcement of the law in 
most of the states is under the di- 
rection of the State Department of 
Agriculture; but in a few the work 
is being done through the experi- 
ment station. Each State maintains 
a laboratory for the analyzing of 
seeds, and through its inspection 
service collects samples from deal- 
ers, from time to time, to check up 
on the quality of seed being sold. 
By this checking is determined who 
are violating the law. 

All hardware dealers may be at 
the present time fully posted on the 
requirements of the seed laws of 
their State, but in case any have 
overlooked it, this will serve 
their cue to get the necessary in- 
formation to handle their seed busi- 
ness in conformity with the law and 
thus avoid any violations with sub- 
sequent prosecutions. 

Knowledge is power. 


as 


Use it! 
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If confession is good for the soul, 
in about seven minutes my entire in- 
ternal mechanism is going to be 
whiter than a new-born lily floating 
on a pond of distilled water, for I am 
about to admit that I have a genu- 
ine, blown-in-the-glass, non-refill- 
able grouch—and against a chap I 
have never seen, a chap who several 
months ago in a frenzy of inspired 
delirium ran amuck and wrote a 
slogan with dire results to the peace 
of my household. 

The first time I saw this slogan I 
thought it right clever—considering 
as how I hadn’t written it. “Twas 
full of vim, vigor and vertigo. Fact 
is it kind of struck my fancy, and 
I had several of ’em printed to hang 
around the store, and every one read 
’em and commented on how clever I 
was. 

Pretty soon—after about ten peo- 
ple had told me how clever it was— 
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dss Dust Off Your 
/Oid Leathern 


33 Waistcoat, Sonny. 


By C. H. Handerson 


I began to believe I’d written it all 
myself (you know how it is your- 
self?) and so I brought one of ’em 
home to kind of brag about it to my 
wife—to prove to her, you under- 
stand, that I have slight traces of 
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brilliancy concealed about my per- 
son—and I started to hang it up in 
my den above the sewing machine 
and the darning basket and the 
baby’s go-cart. 


Well, sir, I’d just finished sticking 
a pin through it into the wall and 
my thumb when wifey came into the 
room and gave my slogan the 
through and through—“1921 Will 
Reward Fighters” she read in a loud 
and insinuating tone and then right 
away without any preliminary 
events she started in to collect her 
reward. She believes in signs. And 
now I’m running for office on the 
platform that above fool slogan 
must be changed and I'll tell you 
why: 

The town I came from isn’t ex- 
actly a town—it’s more a state of 
mind. But that isn’t the point. 
The point is that the hardware man 
of my town had a son. Now this 
hardware man had run his store for 
a generation or more without get- 
ting either disgustingly rich or 
starving. Even the local banker 
thought he was “a good conservative 
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C. H. HANDERSON 











HARDWARE AGE takes exceptional pleasure in introducing to its 
readers C. H. Handerson, formerly with the Cleveland Twist 
Drill Co. Most of you have heard of Mr. Handerson before. 
You have had many a hearty laugh as you read his peppy, 
humorous articles in Drill Chips, and have continued to chuckle 
as you caught the drift of his whimsical discourses on various 
business and political subjects. Handerson is the original word 
cartoonist. He puts over his ideas in words just as the newspaper 
artist pounds home his points in cartoons. The punch, the 
humor, the keen business insight are always in evidence. 

In this week’s article he advocates a return to the tight-vested, 
hard-headed type of business, as exemplified by the better grade 
of old-time hardware merchants. Read it. It will give you a 
hearty laugh and it will also make you think. Mr. Handerson 
is the third member of our recently announced three-star com- 
bination. He will continue to write exclusively for HARDWARE 
AGE, and his “Leathern Vest” article is but one of a series to 
follow. We congratulate ourselves and our readers on this 
opportunity to revel in Handerson’s farsighted humor-coated 
logic. 
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business man” which, in plain 
United States, means that he wore 
an alligator hide vest and used the 
same identical broomstraw upwards 
of three times to clean his pipe. 
But that isn’t the point either. He 
had a son, and sonny was much 
peeved by father’s lack of either dis- 
mal failure or hectic success. He 
wanted more excitement, did sonny, 
so he took the 5.15 for the city when 
daddy died in 1895 (local papers 
please note well this date) where his 
pep and his new ideas and his fight- 
ing ability would be better appreci- 
ated—or at least that’s what he 
said. 

But that ain’t the point either. 
The point is that both the old, 
leather-vested dad and the pep-in- 
fested son succeeded, which is an 
index of the future which cannot 
be neglected in this year of grace 
and gloom 1921 A.D. 

The dear old daddy of whom I 
told you succeeded between the 
years of ’65 and ’95. These years, 
a few of you will recall, were times 
of falling prices. Each succeeding 
year it became harder for daddy to 
pay the interest and the mortgage 
and the rent and the taxes, for 
such fixed charges remained the 
same whilst all else was tumbling 
cellarward. 

As a result, in 1890, the sale of 
five lawn mowers was sufficient to 
pay his taxes for the twelvemonth. 
But in 1891 the profit from the sale 
of no less than six mowers was the 
price of the identical bill. 

And so it went. As a result, 
daddy—your daddy perhaps and 
mine—had to know his business 
from sweeping out to financing. He 
had to know his merchandise and 
how and how much to buy. Daddy 
had to KNOW—because the current 
of the times was against him. 

And then came 1895 and sonny’s 
departure for the Big City. Sonny 
stepped into an era lasting until 
yesteryear—an era of rising prices, 
an era when knowledge was cast 
aside, an era when chance, gamble 
and daring held full sway. Fixed 
charges were paid easier and 
easier year by year. Prices were 
rising month by month. Too big a 
purchase this year was no sin for a 
little later it would be looked upon 
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as a master business stroke since 
next year the same merchandise 
would have risen almost enough to 
pay the carrying charges, if not 
more. 

And so sonny, with the daring 
born of youth and a vast innocence 
of economics, rose up and exclaimed 
to Heaven, “Dad was wrong. Dar- 
ing, the fighting spirit, the go-get- 
’em spirit, the spirit of Concord and 
San Juan, that’s the spirit that 
wins. Any man with plenty of pep 
and ginger can make a success of 
any old business. This old idea of 
spending half your life learning a 
business is all bunk—it’s old stuff.” 

And forthwith a million or more 
professional jazz artists, merchan- 
dising experts, advertising experts, 
special sale experts, etc., jumped 
into the arena. Wild superlatives 
held sway in all manner of business 
transactions. 

And the superlative personified in 
the young business man of this era 
succeeded because the trade winds 








were favorable. Almost any sort 
of pilot could make port and with 


a profit. Fathers, schooled by long 
years of falling prices, fell out with 
their aggressive sons. And sons 
drunk with the sweet and succulent 
success of their first ventures into 
chance dubbed their cautious fath- 
ers foggies and fatheads. 

Business was largely taken over 
by men with daring and such men 
rode to success, each one claiming 
as he dashed along the golden high- 
way that he invented the system— 
whereas he only innocently cashed 
in on an economic situation for 
which he was no more responsible 
than the office cat. 

During the last twenty-five years 
I sometimes think the good old- 
fashioned and long-respected va- 
riety of accumulated business 
knowledge has fallen into disrepute. 
We seem to have passed through a 
generation of superficialists who 
worshipped high-pressure salesman- 
ship as a God, whilst relegating 
sober and sedate Knowledge of the 
Inside to poor dubs working awa) 
at ten per. We have specialized 
until no man amongst us know: 
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Business as our fathers knew it— 
from soup to cigarettes. 

And in the midst of the orgy of 
success came 1914 with its leaden 
tread. For five years Knowledge 
was buried even deeper. Any old 
sort of product could be made and 
sold and the slower it was made the 
more profit accrued, so swiftly were 
prices shooting skyward. Bums and 
barbers became businessmen. Gam- 
blers became merchant princes. 
Carelessness and ignorance carried 
only insignificant penalties. We 
had a veritable drunken spree at 
which the Lord of Chance held sway 
—Chance and the fighting man who 
was willing to “take a chance.” 

And then came 1920. And if the 
printer has a period that is larger 
and louder than all the other periods 
he will put it here. 

These pyramided princes of froth 
and foam finished their careers with 
a suddenness that was exceeded 
only by their sadness. All the coun- 
try put on sackcloth and ashes, and 
when the dust cleared away a New 
Business Era stood looking down 
on a city built and ruined by jazz 
artists who were willing to take a 
chance. 

And now are we not entering a 
cycle of business which is new only 
in its oldness? It is a cycle synoni- 
mous in many ways to the cycle 
through which our good old daddies 
piloted the ship of Business back in 
1865-95. 

Mark you this—in 1812 prices 
ascended to 1920 levels and then 
fell for thirty years. Then they 
turned right side up again and rose 
for roughly twenty years or until 
the end of the Civil War, where- 
upon they again turned turtle and 
slid feet first for the basement un- 
til about 1895. In ’96, however, they 
about faced and set sail up stream 
once more until yesterday. That in 
brief is a pre-digested picture of 
prices for more than a century 
back. ‘ 

And now economists of no mean 





repute tell us that we are entering 
an era of ten or twenty years dur- 
ng which falling prices will pre- 
vail. This era will, of course, be 
punctuated by slight puffs of wind, 
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but the average price-curve will 
be sway-backed and bilious. 

It is, gentlemen, the era of chin 
whiskers and leather vests returned 
to life again. It is an era when 
Knowledge will pay better than 
Blind Chance. 

Do not misunderstand me—in no 
way do I decry salesmanship or its 
handmaiden advertising. No. All 
these things will and must remain— 
but as fringes on the garment of 
Business. They must, however, 
cease to be the whole darned gar- 
ment, as so often in the past. I love 
them not one whit less than I did 
two years ago, but now I am going 
to look for my profits likewise to the 
man who knows the game at which 
I play. The man who knows costs— 
all costs. The man who follows the 
markets studiously and fearfully. 
Easy profits are gone. Henceforth 
profits will be wrung; they’ll be 
earned by the sweat of brains rather 
than of brawn located in the vicinity 
of the jaw. 

1922 will reward knowers who 
wear a leather vest as an extra pre- 
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caution and a necktie of optimistic 
work. And as the era of falling 
prices draws inevitably to its close 
and is displaced by the era of rising 
prices we will be rewarded for our 
care by a bright new crop of stories 
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of men—great and glorious men 
they’ll be—merchant princes, who 
(and here I quote from memory) 
started in at the very bottom of the 
ladder way back in 1921, and studied 
this business from every angle. 
And now look at them, sonny! 
Now look at them! They starved 
in their day. They read books at 
night by the office lamp which the 
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boss deducted from their pay. They 
sweated mightily. But now look at 
’em! 

“By studying hard they climbed 
the ladder of success step by step, 
sonny, and now they’re rich, by 
heck!” 

And this “sonny” of twenty years 
hence will say, “Oh, shucks, dad, 
that method’s too darned slow. I’m 
going to go to the big town where 
my pep will be appreciated.” 

And he’ll go, without any armor 
but his youth and innocence, and in 
another twenty years he, too, will be 
rich, because once more the stream 
of the times will be in favor of the 
cheerful gambler. 

But all that will be in ten or 
twenty years mayhap. 

Right now and for several years 
to come I’ll place my bets with the 
man who KNOWS. The reign of 
the old-time merchant is at hand, 
but he’ll be better prepared than was 
his forerunner by reason of the les- 
sons in salesmanship which the last 
twenty years of bliss have taught 
him. 


STANDARDIZATION OF MACHINE SCREWS 
New List Offers Fixed Pitch to Each Diameter 


of Screw 


in Both 


By G. E. HAMMANN 


Coarse and Fine Thread 


Secretary, The Progressive Mfg. Co., Torrington, Conn. 


The Bureau of Standards (National 
Screw Thread Division) of Washington, 
D. C., realizing the confusion existing 
on threaded parts, have, during the 
past few years, consulted with the va- 
rious industries interested in the pro- 
duction of this class of material, with 
a view of standardizing the products 
and at the same time eliminating all 
unnecessary sizes that are not neces- 
sary to proper manufacturing. 

Appreciating the great variety of 
duplicated diameters and pitches ex- 
isting in the machine screw lists, the 
manufacturers of machine screws, as 
a result of the commissions recom- 
mendations, have issued a new list 
dated June 15, 1921, which dispenses 
with a great many unnecessary sizes 
and pitches. In no instance, however, 
do these changes operate except to the 
advantage of the entire manufacturing 
and consuming trade. 

The new list offers a fixed pitch to 
each diameter of screw in both the 
coarse and fine thread. It should be 


noted that the ones listed with the 
coarse thread will be the standard and 
manufacturers will carry them in stock. 
It should also be kept in mind that the 
coarse thread screws 


are practically 


the same as used by the consuming 
trade for many years; therefore no 
change in shop practices or tools will 
be necessary. The fine thread series 
will be made to order on short notice, 
as wire will be stocked for their pro- 
duction. Such sizes in the finer threads 
as will later justify on account of de- 
mand will be considered on a_ stock 
basis. 

The most important change from the 


old list (due to many duplications) is 
the elimination of numbered sizes above 
No. 12. All machine screws above No. 
12 on the new list will be in fractional 
sizes and confined to the coarse and 
fine thread pitches, which will meet all 
necessary manufacturing requirements. 
Manufacturers of machine screws will 
be pleased to furnish copies of the re- 
vised list dated June 15, 1921, upon 
application. 





Free Display Cabinet Offered for Flashlights 


A new steel display cabinet for flash- 
light batteries is being offered free to 
the hardware trade by the American 
Eveready Works, Long Island City, 
N. Y., with each stock order of flash- 
lights and batteries totaling a list value 
of $100. These goods, it is said, will 
be invoiced to the dealer at $57, thus 
carrying a profit of $43 plus the cab- 
inet, which normally sells, it is said, 
for $8.50. 

One feature of this offer, it is 
claimed, is that the dealer may make 
his own selection of goods, picking only 
items that are rapid-fire sellers in his 
particular locality. 

The cabinet described is of solid steel 


construction, so arranged that it “ro- 
tates” the battery stock automatically. 
The first battery in the cabinet is tne 
first one out, the oldest goods are al- 
ways sold first, and a fresh battery 
stock is guaranteed. 

Eveready jobbers are now reported 
to be taking orders for this free caD- 
inet, the stock of which is said to be 
limited. Any dealer handling Eveready 
flashlights and batteries is eligible to 
take advantage of this free offer. 

This company also announced that 
it is prepared to furnish free on re- 
quest a window background featuring 
its new “Eveready Spotlights” and also 
two counter cards for the same purpose. 






























EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Ood 


A Formidable Conspiracy 


which would be difficult to exaggerate, 

has been operating since early spring for 
the restraint and detriment of trade. This con- 
spiracy is perhaps responsible in a crude and 
elementary way for many of our present busi- 
ness ills. 

Beginning unsuspiciously, in the early spring, 
when the first thaws had crept down into the 
valleys, and while the snow still clung leecher- 
ously to the gullies and indentations on the hills, 
it has now grown to such proportions that it em- 
braces every city and hamlet in the United 
States. 

It is difficult to name, and yet is recognized 
everywhere by a score of different descriptions. 
The most astute lawyers have admitted that no 
legislative or legal methods can be devised or 
successfully employed to stay the influence of 
this benevolent conspiracy, which has already 
made itself conspicuously felt in every business 
and social institution of America. 

One of the most singular aspects about it is 
the way in which it manifests itself in shops 
and offices. It has followed no set formula of 
approach, nor has it applied any of the modern 
psychological principles in winning men and 
women to its ranks. 

Early last March it opened the first phase of 
its campaign with the slightest insinuation of 
a balmy breeze and a hinted delicacy of green 
along the sunny margins of the meadow brooks. 
And from thenceforth it has been amusing to 
observe the various indications of impatiently 
concealed envy, that men in stores and offices 
have shown, by glances and by inflections of the 
voice, to delivery boys and drivers who have 
stayed outdoors longer, perhaps, at times, than 
actual necessity required. 

Thus came early summer upon us, and with it 
a multitude of rippling recollections of old time 
swimmin’ holes and circus days, when all the 
world seemed young and free of care and 
scented like a clover field in June. It was then 
that the impression gradually began to spread 
that the daily routine of business is not a thing 
of pleasure but an arduous and irksome duty 
imposed by an unjust fate to gall the sensibili- 
ties of men and dull the joy of living. 


\ FORMIDABLE conspiracy, the scope of 


This delusion has undoubtedly affected many 
able minds. For the store buyer has grown 
noticeably less interested in stock and more 
vitally concerned about the condition of the 
roads, or the possibilities of rain, or the way 
the trout were biting in the shady mountain 
streams. Salesmen, among other men, have 
of late seemed less insistent about the qualities 
and virtues of their goods and more willing to 
talk of various and sundry matters, from the 
standing of the clubs to the difference that the 
Volstead Act has made. 

Occasionally some rebellious tongue could be 
heard to quote, from James Whitcomb Riley’s 
“Knee Deep in June,” those lines which ade- 
quately express the thought that is in the mind 
of every one of us at times: 


“Plague! if there ain’t somethin’ in 
Work, that kind o’ goes agin’ ! 
My convictions——” 


So it has come about that the factor of prime 
importance in the business world to-day is not 
so much the condition of stock, nor the facts dis- 
closed by the ledger, nor the trend of prices, nor 
the necessity of increasing turnover, but where 
and when and how to spend a satisfactory 
vacation. This is indeed a matter of such ab- 
sorbing interest to the American people that 
everything else can rightly be relegated to the 
category of secondary considerations. 

For as long as the singing streams roll down- 
ward from the heavy shouldered hills, and the 
valleys and pastures are pleasant with winding 
roads and the fragrance of summer flowers, or 
as long as the thunder and the glory of the 
charging surf is carried inland to the hearts of 
men upon the summer winds, there will be little 
normalcy in business. 

This benevolent conspiracy of Time and 
Nature will have to run its rounded course of 
pleasant days, and there are few men beneath 
the broad and wholesome sun who really care 
to join in serious opposition. 

3ut a morsel of encouragement may be 
gleaned by even the most pessimistic observer 
from the facts that have been presented, for 
better business is predicted by the autumn. 
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What Is [legal Coercion of Manufacturers? 


Trade Commission’s Significant Actions in Dismissing Complaint 
Against Big Buyers’ Club--Acting Chairman Dissents 


Washington, July 25, 1921. 


The attitude of the Federal Trade 
Commission concerning the right of 
jobbing associations to influence 
the policies of manufacturers is re- 
flected in an important decision just 
handed down in which the Commis- 
sion’s formal complaint recently 
filed against the Philadelphia Whole- 
sale Drug Company is dismissed by 
a vote of 4 to 1, Acting Chairman 
Gaskill filing a dissenting opinion in 
which he discusses at some length 
the merits of the case and the con- 
siderations which he believes should 
control the Commission. Because of 
the bearing of the decision upon the 
case now pending before the Com- 
mission against the Southern Hard- 
ware Jobbers’ Association, the ac- 
tion of the majority in dismissing 
the complaint, and of Commissioner 
Gaskill in setting forth his views in 
detail, will be of special interest to 
the readers of HARDWARE AGE. 

From another angle, also, the ac- 
tion of the Commission is signifi- 
cant. Attorney General Daugherty’s 
campaign against the so-called open- 
price associations has caused much 
anxiety among officers of voluntary 
trade associations and, while the 
case just decided by the Commission 
differs in essential particulars from 
that of the cement combination at- 
tacked by the Department of Justice, 
both cases shed light upon the Fed- 
eral Government’s view of what 
trade associations may and may not 
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do and will go far to provide guides 
upon a hitherto uncharted sea. 


Retailers Combine in Buyers’ Club 


The Philadelphia Wholesale Drug 
Company is an organization of ap- 
proximately eight hundred retail 
dealers, about half of whom are lo- 
cated in the City of Philadelphia, 
the remainder being distributed 
throughout the States of Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia and Kentucky. It is 
engaged in selling drugs and other 
merchandise to members at cost plus 
the expense of doing business and 
an additional profit sufficient to pay 
dividends on the preferred stock. 
Its annual sales range between $3,- 
000,000 and $4,000,000. 

The complaint against the Phila- 
delphia Wholesale Drug Company 
was based upon allegations that the 
company pursued a definite policy of 
boycotting manufacturers who re- 
fused to allow it full jobbers’ dis- 
counts. The Mennen Company, 
manufacturers of toilet prepara- 
tions, protested against these tactics 
of the drug company and brought 
the matter to the attention of the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

The Mennen Company’s sales pol- 
icy involved a discount of 10 per 
cent and 5 per cent from list prices 
to retailers purchasing goods in lots 
of 18 dozen or over, and a discount 
of 10 per cent and 5 per cent and 3 
per cent to wholesale dealers on 
goods purchased in lots of 10 gross 
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or over. The Mennen Company 
classified the Philadelphia Drug 
Company as a retail dealer and de- 
clined to allow it the same discounts 
which it allowed to those of its cus- 
tomers whom it classified as jobbers 
on like quantities of the same com- 
modity. 


Club Demands Jobbers’ Discounts 


The drug company protested to 
the Mennen Company claiming the 
discount allowed to jobbers, which 
was refused; thereupon the drug 
company published in its house-or- 
gan, which circulated among all its 
members, the following statement: 

“The Gerhard Mennen Chemical 
Company of Newark, New Jersey, 
have a discount for wholesale drug- 
gists, which is in excess of that 
which they have been giving us. 
We have gone to the expense of 
money and time of calling upon them 
at their home office in an endeavor 
to obtain that extra discount, to 
which we feel we are entitled, but so 
far our pleas have been in vain. We 
have always co-operated with them 
in promoting the sale of Mennen’s 
Talcum Powder, but in view of their 
persistent attitude of discrimination 
we feel that our stockholders should 
be apprised of the fact, and if our 
customers elect to resent their act 
of discrimination the fault will rest 
entirely upon the Gerhard Mennen 
Chemical Company. Should 4 
change of attitude be adopted by 
Mennen we will notify our friends 
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who favor us with their business.” 
Charges that the sales policy of 
the Mennen Company involved dis- 
crimination, were preferred to the 
Trade Commission, and a formal 
complaint based thereon was issued 
and is now the subject of a proceed- 
ing before the Commission. Beliey- 
ing, however, that whether the pol- 
icy of the Mennen Company was le- 
gal or not, it afforded no justifica- 
tion for the action of the Philadel- 
phia Wholesale Drug Company, the 
Commission issued a counter com- 
plaint against the latter company. 


No Controversy as to Facts 


The evidence in the case devel- 
oped little or no controversy as to 
the facts, being chiefly documentary, 
the publications of the drug com- 
pany constituting the basis for the 
complaint. After full consideration, 
the Commission has now dismissed 
the complaint by a vote of 5 to 4 
and, following its usual practice, has 
confined itself to a simple statement 
that the drug company has not been 
found guilty of any illegal act. 

While the brief announcement of 
the decision of the majority of the 
Commission leaves much to be eluci- 
dated concerning its views of all the 
circumstances of this interesting 
case, fortunately, Acting Chairman 
Gaskill has set out his dissenting 
opinion in detail thereby furnishing 
to manufacturers and merchants in- 
teresting information concerning 
the Commission’s attitude with re- 
spect to the case complained of and 
the measure of freedom which may 
be exercised by combinations of 
dealers in seeking to coerce manu- 
facturers. 


Commissioner Gaskill Dissents 


I commend to your perusal the fol- 
lowing extract from Commissioner 
Gaskill’s dissenting opinion: 

“The existence of the respondent 
and similar organizations, marks a 
departure from the manufacturer— 
wholesaler-retailer-consumer scheme 
of distribution. It is a growing 
characteristic of a period which is 
concerning itself with the methods 
of distribution more seriously than 
ever before. 

“In a number of cases the Com- 
mission has asserted the right of 
such organizations as the respondent 
to exercise and perform the func- 
tions for which they were organized, 
and has enforced the provisions of 
law which are intended to guard 
and protect the development of new 
methods of competitive distribution. 
But it does not follew that the re- 
Spondent and similar organizations 
are themselves free to secure their 
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objects by the use of weapons which 
the law strikes from the hands of 
their competitors. 

“The right of the members of the 
respondent to organize is certain. 
The right of the organization to ap- 
ply for recognition as a wholesaler, 
or to seek the same discounts which 
any manufacturer may allow to any 
other purchaser of a like commodity 
in like quantities, cannot be denied. 
And the association has the right on 
behalf of all its members collective- 
ly, to protect against an action 
which it deems to be injurious and 
to present all just, reasonable and 
proper arguments in support of its 
contentions. 


May Not Threaten Concerted Action 


“Upon the exercise of this right, 
however, there are very decided limi- 
tations. The association as such, 
may discontinue business relations 
with a manufacturer who declines 
to accept the association’s ideas. 
The association may not directly or 
indirectly threaten a manufacturer 
with concerted action of its mem- 
bership, nor suggest to its member- 
ship by any device, capable by rea- 
sonable interpretation of conveying 
the suggestion, that cessation of 
business relations by the members 
with the manufacturer in question 
is timely or desirable. 

“The management of the associa- 
tion must not attempt to influence, 
direct, or control the judgment and 
actions of its individual members in 
their relations with a manufacturer 
or his commodities. To do so, is to 
present at once the appearance of a 
conspiracy to accomplish an unlaw- 
ful purpose, namely, a hindrance and 
a restraint upon the operations of 
the manufacturer in competition 
with others similarly engaged, in the 
distribution of his product. 

“Thus an organization which pub- 
lished in its official journal under 
captions ‘Unfair’ and ‘We do not 
patronize’, names of manufacturers 
employing non-union labor, with the 
purpose and effect of inciting its 
members to boycott the product of 
such manufacturers and restraining 
interstate commerce, was restrained 
by an injunction. An association 
which circulated among its members 
a report giving names of wholesale 
dealers who sold direct to consum- 
ers, tending to induce its members 
not to deal with such wholesalers, 
was likewise enjoined. 


Guilty of Criminal Contempt 


“An association was enjoined by 
a decree from publishing lists of 
wholesale grocers as a means of 
compelling manufacturers to deal 
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only with them. For violation of 
this decree, the association was held 
guilty of criminal contempt. 

“A retail lumber dealers’ associa- 
tion published a list of manufactur- 
ers and wholesalers who sold con- 
sumers, co-operative societies, or 
mail-order houses. The system oper- 
ated to prevent such sales to a great 
extent. This was held to be a re- 
straint of trade in violation of the 
Sherman act. 

“The respondent was justified in 
communicating to its members the 
fact that it was unable to conclude 
to its satisfaction its negotiations 
with the Mennen Company. Had it 
done nothing more than that and 
upon the receipt of this information, 
had any individual member or mem- 
bers, acting upon their own initia- 
tive, and as a result of their own 
judgment without suggestion from 
the association, concluded to discon- 
tinue business relations with the 
Mennen Company, or to refrain 
from handling its product, the Men- 
nen Company would have had no 
just complaint, and free and fair 
competition, and would not have 
been disturbed. 


Where Line Should Be Drawn 


“Here, then, is the line of demarc- 
ation. An association like the re- 
spondent may protest, argue its po- 
sition and determine its subsequent 
conduct, advising its members there- 
of. But it may not in any degree by 
communication with its members, 
set in motion those currents of ac- 
tion which, emanating from a cen- 
tral source, reasonably and naturally 
tend to result on concerted pressure 
upon the unwilling manufacturer. 
Nor may the association seek to add 
to the logic of its arguments, the ele- 
ment of intimidation or threat of 
concerted action on the part of its 
membership. 

“The manufacturer may choose 
his own customers not in restraint 
of trade, and must be free to exer- 
cise his own uncontrolled judgment. 
The association is free to continue 
or discontinue purchasing from a 
manufacturer. And each individual 
member of such an association as 
the respondent, must likewise be 
free to determine his individual con- 
duct according to his own free will. 

“It has been suggested that the 
publication in the present case lacks 
the element of common understand- 
ing between the association and its 
members, that it could not operate 
as a signal for concerted retributive 
action because no prearranged com- 
mon purpose had been shown. This 

not necessary. It is sufficient that 
the central authority seeks to play 
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upon a common interest by language 
which in its usual and accepted 
meaning is capable of carrying to 
the interested membership, the sug- 
gestion of action in an indicated di- 
rection. 


Suggested Action against Manufacturer 


“When the management of the re- 
spondent company passed beyond the 
announcement of fact that it had 
been unable to adjust its differences 
with Mennen Company, and stated 
that ‘If our customers elect to re- 
sent their act of discrimination the 
fault will rest entirely upon the Ger- 
hard Mennen Chemical Company; 
should a change of attitude be 
adopted by Mennen we will notify 
our friends who favor us with their 
business, they made an appeal to a 
common interest which was all that 
was necessary to a common under- 
standing and clearly indicated the 
action which the management must 
have expected to follow. 

“In considering the cases cited by 
counsel for the respondent and as 
well those cited in support of the 
complaint, it is to be noted that 
whereas under the. Sherman law 
proof is required that the conspir- 
acy has reasonably effected its pur- 
pose, and has resulted in a restraint 
of trade, such appearance is not 
requisite to the application of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act. 
Consideration of the debaies in Con- 
gress and the report of the confer- 
ence committee at the time of the 
adoption of the act, as well as the 
language of the act itself, clearly in- 
dicates the intention of the fram- 
ers of this act to deal with possible 
violations of the Sherman law in 
their inception, and before they had 
reached the stage of actual injurious 
operation requisite to their restraint 
under that act. 

“The testimony shows that the re- 
spondent and its members did not 
concertedly cease handling the Men- 
nen products. Their supplies were 
obtained, not from Mennen & Co. 
but from undisclosed jobbers or 
wholesalers. 


Members Reduced Their Purchases 


“But there is also evidence in the 
case sufficient reasonably to support 
a finding of fact that subsequent to 
the publication in question and as a 
result thereof, a number of the re- 
spondent’s members did in fact ex- 
press a resentment against the Men- 
nen Company and depreciated their 
purchases and sales of that com- 
pany’s products. Such evidence is, 


however, merely indicative of the 
tendency of the publication to a hin- 
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drance of competition. It is not a 
controlling factor. 

“To await consequences and make 
the application of the act depend 
upon the proof of accomplished in- 
jurious results, is to make the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission act a dupli- 
cation of the Sherman act, and to 
deprive it of the special field it was 
intended to occupy, that is, of deal- 
ing with practices in their inception 
which if continued to success would 
fall within the condemnation of the 
Sherman act, but which are not 
within that law because of their in- 
complete development. In my opin- 
ion upon a proper finding of fact, 
for which there is all necessary sup- 
port in the testimony, an order to 
cease and desist should issue.” 

The action of the majority of the 
Commission in dismissing the appli- 
cation against the Philadelphia 
Wholesale Drug Company is highly 
significant, in view of the facts as 
set out by Commissioner Gaskill. 
It indicates that the Federal Trade 
Commission act is not, after all, so 
radical an advance over the Sher- 
man anti-trust law as the business 
community has heretofore believed 
it to be. 


Limitations on Cost-Accounting 
Bureaus 


Further light upon the position 
of the Federal Government with re- 
spect to the limitations which the 
anti-trust laws put upon the activ- 
ity of trade associations is shed in 
a letter recently addressed by Act- 
ing Chairman Gaskill of the Trade 
Commission, to Mr. F. J. Morse of 
the American Sash and Door Com- 
pany of Kansas City, Mo.: While 
the Commission has uniformly fol- 
lowed a policy of declining to make 
what have come to be known as “ad- 
vance rulings” concerning what in- 
dividuals and associations may or 
may not do without running coun- 
ter to the law, Mr. Gaskill has felt 
that in this case the facts presented 
to the Commission offered a text for 


SPORTING GOODS 


The market reports from 
all parts of the country 
indicate sporting goods 
are selling big. Are you 
getting your share of 


the business? 
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a short dissertation in the course of 
which it is pointed out that certain 
of the practices proposed to be pur- 
sued by a combination of planing 
mills are clearly repugnant to the 
law. 

The case presented to the Com- 
mission for a ruling involves the 
operation of a cost-information bu- 
reau organized by a group of plan- 
ing mills. While it is claimed that 
this bureau supplies only a basic 
structure from which each member 
may determine its own costs and 
upon which each may fix its own 
prices, nevertheless, Mr. Gaskill ex- 
presses the opinion that the result is 
a trend toward uniformity of selling 
price and a lessening of competitive 
sales on the basis of efficiency. He 
says: 


Will Not Rule on Individual Cases 


“The Commission is desirous of 
co-operating with business, however, 
and in proper cases, where it can by 
the expression of what is merely an 
opinion stated in general principles, 
contribute to the elimination of le- 
gal uncertainties, does not hesitate 
to do so. The application of these 
principles, however, to particular 
cases as they arise, must depend 
upon the facts adduced in the par- 
ticular case. And the expression in 
such a letter as this is not to be con- 
strued as a judgment in any par- 
ticular case. 

“It seems from your letter that 
the Millwork Cost-Information Bu- 
reau is a group of planing mill 
houses which submit to a central 
agency their actual costs on com- 
pleted products from which aver- 
age or standard costs are computed. 
There is compiled and published a 
book containing the items or prod- 
ucts and their costs for the use of 
estimators in planing mills. 

“Sample pages submitted show 
such captions as the following: 

“<‘Flush doors—Veneered’ and af- 
ter specifications the following: 
‘Basis list prices per square foot. 
Figure square footage—breaking 
on 2” each way, at the following 
prices and add for each door $2.50.’ 
Then follow prices for different size 
doors of different woods. 

“You now propose to incorporate 
a ‘Millwork Cost Bureau’ and your 
proposed charter among other pul- 
poses states that the Bureau is to 
‘furnish from time to time, informa- 
tion to its members relating to the 
manufacturing and _ distributing 
costs of various kinds of mill work, 
and to supply its members with 
suitable schedules or lists of mill 
work, from time to time, showing 
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the cost thereof, based on tests made 
in the factories of its members.’ 


Members to Fix Their Own Discounts 


“You state in your letter that this 
list is subject to such discount as a 
member may see fit to apply. 

“The issue of this list seems to be 
open to question because of its ten- 
dency to induce those who use it to 
disregard their actual and individual 
costs and to adopt a standard or 
average which does not relate to 
their business and upon this uniform 
basis to add the margin. The re- 
sult is a trend toward uniformity of 
selling price and the lessening of 
competitive sales on the basis of effi- 
ciency. The effect might be, in the 
absence of an ability to forecast con- 
sequences we cannot say it will be, 
to characterize the Bureau as a com- 
bination to lessen competition, to re- 
strain trade, even create monopoly. 

“One of the most valuable func- 


Model Hardware Store at 
Alexandria, La. 


When the $125,000 home of the Cen- 
tral Hardware Co., Alexandria, La., is 
completed it is said that the building 
will be one of the most modern hard- 
ware establishments in the South. 
Work is progressing rapidly and the 
new building is expected to be ready 
for occupancy within a short time. The 
structure is being built on Third Street, 
between Lee and Washington. 

The building proper, it is said, is 155 
feet long and 40 feet wide and is con- 
crete and fireproof throughout. It is 
three stories high and the foundation 
was made strong enough so that at any 
time three more stories can be added 
without any danger of the building be- 
coming topheavy. 

The first floor will house the hard- 
ware departments and for this floor 
especially built fixtures are being con- 
structed. These fixtures are being 
manufactured in Alexandria by F. J. 
Sage of Detroit, Mich. Mr. Sage is a 
hardware store fixture architect, and 
is well known throughout the United 
States for his work. The fixtures when 
completed will extend out into the store 
80 as to leave room enough to house 
the entire stock of merchandise that 
will be carried on the first floor. Only 
Samples will be shown on display. Pan- 
eled doorways at regular intervals will 
lead to the stock rooms, enabling the 
salesmen to obtain in a very few min- 
utes any item of merchandise pur- 
chased from the display. 

Also behind these fixtures will be 
two stairways, leading from the front 
of the store to the mezzanine, upon 
which the sporting goods departments 
and general offices will be located. 

On the second floor will be the house 
furnishing departments, and the con- 
crete floor after being shiplapped will 
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tions of a trade association is educa- 
tion in proper methods of cost ac- 
counting so that the member may 
know as accurately as possible and 
compete with knowledge of his own 
business. He must make his own 
prices. And any concerted effort to 
substitute for the individual’s ac- 
tual cost what may be to him a high- 
ly arbitrary and uniform cost basis, 
seems to be a dangerous misuse of 
the Bureau’s processes. 


Project Discounts Efficiency 


“It takes away the necessity for 
individual cost accounting by substi- 
tuting an arbitrary cost standard. 
It deprives the efficient of the com- 
petitive advantage which efficiency 
gives and tends to raise the selling 
price to the consumer. Further- 
more, the pressure toward the arbi- 
trary use of standard costs disre- 
gards the fact that these costs vary 
continuously, not with with the sev- 





be covered with an edge-grain heart 
long leaf pine. The rear of the second 
floor will be given over to builders’ 
hardware, a reception room and stock 
room, as well as a display room for the 
express purpose of making comfortable 
builders and contractors who are mak- 
ing purchases. 

At the time purchases are made, cus- 
tomers will be given individual lockers 
in which all the merchandise they pur- 
chase from the different departments 
can be placed until their purchases are 
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eral mills, but with the whole indus- 
try, and that those changes cannot 
be reflected to the consumer under 
the uniform cost list as promptly as 
by the individual producers each 
working from his own mill. 

“The Commission has no legal 
power to approve or disapprove your 
project at this stage. Its opinion in 
the matter must be apparent. One 
thing is sure. If you do not publish 
a uniform cost list nor endeavor to 
educate your membership to the use 
of a standard cost, you will, so far as 
this subject is concerned, be within 
the law.” 

The Federal Trade Commission’s 
outgivings are not always easily un- 
derstood by hustling business men. 
Nobody, however, can mistake the 
purport of Mr. Gaskill’s comments 
on uniform cost accounting, which, 
as sometimes practiced, is merely a 
method of beating the devil around 
the stump. 


completed. 

The third floor will be the stove de- 
partment, where heaters, ranges, re- 
frigerators and similar goods will be 
carried. 

For the benefit of employees rest 
rooms and showers are being placed in 
the building and nothing is being over- 
looked to make their work as pleasant 
as is humanly possible. 

Two electric elevators in the rear of 
the building are being erected, one for 
freight and the other for passengers. 





The National Congress of Retail 
Merchants at Chicago 


Hundreds of retail dealers from the 
entire Central West are expected to 
attend the National Congress of Retail 
Merchants to be held in Chicago in con- 
nection with the mammoth Pageant of 


Progress exhibition. The congress will 
be for the first five days of August, 
while the pageant will be a mecca at 
Chicago’s $3,000,000 pier from July 30 
to August 14. 

August 1 will be a general business 
builders’ conference with all lines of 
the retail trade represented and inter- 
ested. August 2 will be given over to 
the millmery interests. But all will be 
attracted by the sessions August 3 
which will consider advertising prob- 
lems. There will be a retail clothiers’ 
conference on the afternoon of that 
date and the last two days will be given 
over to a consideration of electrical 
contractor-dealer methods and prob- 
lems. 

Some shining lights of the business 
world will make addresses and the sub- 
jects will be of a nature to interest all 
engaged in retail pursuits. Some of the 
features of the program are as follows: 


“Getting Profits Out of Business,” 


N. M. Scott, H. Choto Co., Winona, 
Minn. 

“Our Employees,” F. W. Lintz, 
Guthrie, Okla. 

“How We Built a Business of 
$1,500,000 in a Town of 852 People,” 
Bob Mooney, Temple, Okla. 

“The Monthly Store Meeting,” A. J. 
Stukenburg, Freeport, Il. 

“The Direct Mail Advertising Ap- 
peal,” Homer J. Buckley, Buckley & 
Dement, Chicago’s large mail advertis- 
ing house. : 

“Truthful English,” James A. Davis, 
Chicago. 

“Washing Machine Markets,” E. B. 
Seitz, secretary Association of Manu- 
facturers. 


Such matters as window displays, 
accounting, advertising, etc., will have 
places in the discussions. All retailers 
will be welcomed. Space for the pa- 
geant has been sold in liberal amounts 
and the promise is for an industrial 
fair which will be one of the most 
notable events ever held in Chicago. 


The Cuttaway-Harrow Co., Higga- 
num, Conn., normally employing ap- 
proximately 100 skilled hands, has 
osed for an indefinite period. The 
ompany produces farm implements. 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
239 West 39th Street, 
New York, July 25, 1921. 
RICE reductions by manufacturers 
Pe jobbers continue to hold the 
center of interest in the local mar- 
ket. Buying on the part of the retail 
trade continues light, and the usual 
mid-summer dullness seems to prevail 
generally throughout the wholesale 
market. 

It is interesting to observe, however, 
that the records of local jobbers show 
that the volume of sales for the first 
six months of this year compare more 
than favorably with the business trans- 
acted during the last six months of 
1920. 

Collections, though still somewhat 
slow in sections, are reported to be 
on the whole satisfactory. Firms that 
have always discounted their bills are 
still continuing to do so. The jobber 
in this territory is not carrying the 
number of retailers that many have ap- 
prehended. 

Tools and shelf hardware are begin- 
ning to move. Builders’ hardware is 
receiving more attention than it has 
been shown in many months. This is 
one of the outstanding features of the 
present market, which is already caus- 
ing a good deal of speculation as to 
its causes among the trade. Many be- 
lieve that it is attributable primarily 
to increased building. 

The retail trade is holding up well, 
as far as store business is concerned, 
and here and there it is reported, that 
a slight, but noticeable improvement 
has been felt in the mill supply, fac- 
tory and contracting business. From 
all available reports the retailer in this 
territory is reducing his prices in 
accordance with the reductions that 
have been made by manufacturers and 
jobbers. 

Among the important price changes 
reported by local jobbers during the 
past week were the following: 

Veneer chair seats have been reduced 
approximately 10 per cent. 

A reduction on builders’ hardware 
ranging from 10 to 20 per cent on mis- 
cellaneous items is expected to be an- 
nounced shortly. 

Cut nails have been reduced by local 
jobbers 50c. per keg, base. 

Some of the leading interests have 
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MARKET REPORTS 
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NEW YORK 


reduced strap and T hinges and plain 
butts about 10 per cent, and galvan- 
ized butts about 5 per cent. 

Wire rope has been reduced 5 per 
cent by some of the larger holders. 

The Millers Falls line of breast drills, 
hand drills (two numbers, No. 2B and 
No. 1980); extension bit holders and 
other miscellaneous items, including 
coping saws and screw drivers, are 
reported to have been reduced approxi- 
mately 10 per cent. 

Rittenhouse Mfg. Co., Liberty Mills, 
Ind., has announced a 10 per cent re- 
duction on snow shovels, furnace scoops, 
etc. 

The Cochran line of pipe wrenches, 
speed nut wrenches, oilers, etc., is re- 
ported to have been reduced approxi- 
mately 10 per cent. 

The Columbia Cutlery Co., Reading, 
Pa., is reported to have reduced prices 
approximately 10 per cent on its line 
of horse, sheep, lawn and grass cutting 
shears. 

Cold Rolled Steel Shafting Co., Pitts- 
burgh, has announced that a reduction 
will be made on its line of finished, cold 
rolled steel products in accordance with 
the reductions made on steel bars by 
the corporation. 

Some of the leading manufacturers 
of lantern globes, it is said, will re- 
duce prices shortly. ' 

Smith & Hemenway, Irvington, N. J., 
announce that they will issue new price 
lists in a few weeks. 

H. K. Porter, Everett, Mass., man- 
ufacturer of bolt clippers, has issued 
a new price list, it is announced. 

“Perfection” door springs are re- 
ported to have been reduced. 

Columbian Hardware Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, has announced reductions on its 
line of builders’ hardware and bath- 
room sets. 

American Bolt & Screw Case Co., 
Dayton, Ohio, has announced that it 
anticipates no price change on its prod- 
ucts before Jan. 1, 1922. 

The Faultless Caster Co., Evansville, 
Ind., is reported to have made marked 
reductions, 

The Smith & Egge Mfg. Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn., has reduced prices on cable 
changes approximately from 10 to 25 
per cent. 

The Reeves Mfg. Co., Canal Dover, 
Ohio, has made substantial reductions 
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in stove pipe and elbows, approximating 
$1 per hundred joints on base sizes. 

The Consolidated Food Jar Co., New 
Brunswick, N. J., is reported to have 
made reductions on products of its 
manufacture. 

The Indiana Glass Co., Dunkirk, Ind., 
has issued new prices on lemon juice 
extractors. 


Automobile Accessories.—Conditions 
in this market are substantially the 
same. Specialties are in demand, tools 
are improving, and retail activity is 
healthy. 

Ash Sifters.—Price changes were an- 
nounced during the past week on these 
articles for fall orders. 

Jobbers’ quotaticns f.o.b. New York: 

Heavy steel galvanized ash sifter, rotary 
wire sieve, iron brace bands, $30 per doz. 

Crated, $33 per doz. 

Axes.—Ordinarily, axes should be in 
good demand at this time of the year. 
Jobbers report that little interest is 
being shown at the present time. A 
large amount of war goods seems to 
be receiving a good deal of attention, 
which probably accounts for much of 
the dullness in the wholesale market. 

Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 

House axes, ebony finish, 2% |b., $12 per 
OZ. 

“Fall City” axes, 2% Ib., $13.50 per doz. 

Long Island handled axes, 2% to 2% Ib. 
$19.60 per doz. 2 

Second quality, 26 in. handle, 4 to 5 |b. 
$19 per doz. ‘ 

Flint edge, Rockaway pattern, 4 to o Ib., 
$20.75 per doz. . 

Connecticut pattern, handled axes, 3 to 
3% Ib., $19.60 per doz. 

Bolts and Nuts.—Recent price reduc- 
tions announced last week have at- 
tracted only a fair amount of inter- 
est in the local market. It is interest- 
ing to note that large machine bolts, 
for instance, that were being quoted 
at 25 per cent off last year are now 
being quoted 70 off, which jobbers say 
is getting down to bed rock, as far as 
bolt prices are concerned. 

Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: ail 

Common carriage bolts, *s xX ° — 
smaller, 50 per cent to 50 and 5 prr ona & 
longer and thicker, 45 per cent to 4) and o 
per cent. 

Machine bolts, % x 4 and smaller, 
10 per cent to 50, 10 and 5 per cent 
and thicker, 50 per cent to 50 and 
cent. 

Semi-finished bi 
smaller, 75 and 10 per cent to io pr 
larger and thicker, 70 per cent. 

Tinners’ rivets, 60 per cent. 20 

Hexagon machine screw nuts, 1}! os 10 
per cent; brass, 4/32 to 8/32 in., 0! an ‘ 
per cent; 10/32 to 12/32 in., 40 per cent- 
14/32 in., 30 per cent. 


50 and 
larger 
5 per 


hexagon nuts, 9/It ry 
Y ce ’ 
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Lock washers, 40 per cent. 

Toggle boks, steel, bright finish, 50 and 
10 per cent. 

Iron rivets, 50 and 10 per cent; copper 
rivets, 50 and 5 per cent. 


Builders’ Hardware.—This line is he- 
ginning to move better than it has for 
some time past. Labor disturbances 
are still affecting building in suburban 
districts adjacent to New York, though 
indications point to early settlement. 
Reductions in prices on many articles 
that come under: this heading are ex- 
pected to be announced within a few 
weeks. 

Coffee Mills—Wholesale stocks are 
in fair condition, the demand is light. 

Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 

Coffee mill, glass hopper, metal parts 
japanned, holds 1 lb. coffee, $11 per doz. 
Same, slightly different shape, $14.25 per 
doz. 

Cotton Gloves.—A certain amount of 
interest is being shown in this article 
at the present time, jobbers report. 
Stocks are fair. 


Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 

Cotton gloves, white canton flannel, with 
knit cotton wrist, light, $1 per doz. pair, 
net; heavy, $1.75 per doz. pair, net. Heavy 
weight white canton flannel, cuff lined, 
with heavy stiffened material, regular style, 
$1.75 per doz. pair, net; leather faced, $4 
per doz. pair, net. 


Farming Tool Handles.—This line at 
the present time is apathetic. Stocks 
are good and prices unchanged. 


Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 

Hay fork handles, bent, 5 ft., $5.85 plus 5 
per cent; 6 ft., $7.70 plus 5 per cent; hay 
fork handles, straight, 5 ft., $4.20 per doz., 
plus 5 per cent; 6 ft., $6.70 per doz., less 
5 per cent. 

Leng handle manure fork handle, $4.40 
per doz., plus 5 per cent; wooden D manure 
fork handle, $6.90 per doz., pius 5 per cent. 
Six-ft. reke handle, $6.20 per doz., less 5 
per cent. 

Shank rake hoe handles, $3.40 per doz., 
plus 5 per cent. Spade handles, $7.10 per 
doz., plus 5 per cent. Malleable D spading 
fork handle, $5.75, plus 5 per cent. Wooder 
Dspading fork handle, $6.90, plus 5 per cent. 

Farming tool handles’ generally are 
quoted in this section at discount of 5 per 
cent. 

Pick, sledge, hammer and hatchet han- 
dles are quoted discount of 5 per cent. 


Galvanized Ware.—Only slight inter- 
est is being manifested at the present 
time in galvanized sheets. Pails and 
tubs are mildly active. 


Prices to retailers, f.o.b. New York: 
Galvanized sheets, No. 28 gage, $5.50 to 
$5.75 per 100 Ib. 

Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 
Galvanized pails, 8 qt., $2.50; 10 qt., $2.85: 
z qt., $3.10; 14 qt., $3.50; 16 qt., $4.25, per 
07. 

Galvanized wash tubs, No. 1, 
2, $9.25; No. 3, $10.75; all per doz. 
Ice Cream Freezers.—Though the 
season is passing, there is still a fair 
amount of interest being shown these 
articles. Prices are unchanged. 
Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 
Arctic freezers, 1 qt., with double scrap- 
ers. $3 apiece. Same, 4 qt., $5.10 apiece. 
White Mountain freezers, duplex dasher 
and double self-adjusting scraper, outside 
galvanized, 1 qt., $3.65 apiece. Same, 4 at., 
$13.70 apiece. 
Auto vacuum freezers are quoted at 
$8 35 apiece in the 1-qt. size and the 4-qt. 
Sze about $6.70 apiece. 

Prices to retailers f.o.b. New York: 
Acme freezer, 2-qt. size, $11.50 per doz.; 
4-qt. size, $20 per doz. 

Ice Scrapers.—Jobbers announce the 


following new prices during the past 
Week: 


Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 
ce scrapers, sclid shank, steel blade, 
rough finish, 614 x 5% in., 4 ft. handle, $6.25 





$8.25; No 





sod doz. Solid shank shaper, extra quality, 
imegred steel blade, 7 x 6 in., % in. pol- 


and painted blue, 4 ft. handle, $7.50 
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per doz. 


Ice scrapers, socket extra heavy, 


7 in, blade, 6 in. deep, % in. polished and 
rainted blue, 4 ft. handle, $10 per doz. Ice 
scrapers, extra heavy, solid shank, double 


beaded blade, 8 x 6 in., heavy iron ferrule, 
4% ft. handle, $10.40 per doz. 


Lanterns.—This line is quiet, stocks 
ample, prices unchanged. 


Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 

Hy-Lo tin lanterns, $9.50 per doz. Victor 
tin lanterns, $9.50 per doz. Monarch tin 
lanterns, $9.50 per doz. Junior brass lan- 
terns, $18 per doz. Blizzard tin lanterns, 
$14.50 per doz. Buckeye dash lanterns, 
$14.75 per dozen. Roadster wagon lanterns, 
$18.50 per doz. De Lite lanterns, $14.50 per 
doz. Little Wizard lanterns, $11.75 per doz. 
Eureka driving lanterns, plain lens, $19 per 
Watchmen’s mill lanterns, enamel 
finish, $25 per dox. Imperial platform lan- 
terns, $9.75 each. 


Lawn Mowers.—Now that the season 
is practically over for mowers, jobbers 
report that they have done better busi- 
ness in this line than they had ex- 
pected to do early in the season. High- 
er priced mowers were the better sell- 
ers. Retailers in this section still re- 
port a fair amount of business for the 
better grade mowers. 

Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 

Common lawn mower, with 8 in. open 
drive wheel and 4-blade cutter, 12 in. size, 


$7.60 apiece. Same, 14 in., $7.80 apiece. 
Same, pipe ball-bearing lawn mower, with 


higher grade knife steel blades, 14 in., 
$10.30 apiece; 16 in., $10.70 apiece. Higher 
grades ball-bearing lawn mowers, 14-in. 


size, $12 apiece. 

Glass catchers to fit mowers, from 12 to 
16 in., are sold at $14 per doz. 

Linseed Oil.—Prices were advanced 
during the past week and indications 
point to a still further advancing mar- 
ket. Increased prices for oil are at- 
tributed to the sharp advance made 
during the week on flaxseed, which ad- 
vanced in some cases 30c. a bushel. 
Local supplies of oil are ample to meet 
all the demands of present buyers, but 
it is said the supply is not adequate 
to fill big orders. Holders say the ad- 
vance in oil is not as great as the 
advance has been in raw material. 

Prices to retailers f.o.b. New York: 

Linseed oil, car lots, 78c. per gal.; less 
than car lots, but more than 5 bbl., 81c. per 
gal.: single barrels. under 5 bbl. lots, 83c. 
to 84c. per gal. Boiled oil is 2c. extra. 
Double boiled oil is 3c, extra, and oil in 
half bbl. is 5c. per gal. additional. 

Rat and Mouse Traps.—Only a small 
amount of interest is being shown these 
articles. Prices are apparently firm. 

Jobbers’ prices f.o.b. New York: 

“Out Sight’ rat traps, $1.45 per doz.; 
“Out Sight’’ mouse traps, 75c. per doz.; 
‘Victor’? mouse traps, 25c. per doz.; ‘‘Hold 
Fast’? mouse traps, 27c. per doz. 

Nails—A reduction of 50c. per keg 
was made during the past week on cut 
nails. There seems to be a certain 
amount of speculation in the present 
market in this locality. It is believed 
by many that price shading is being 
carried on to quite a large extent. 
New York: 


Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b 
i to $4 base. per keg. 


» Nails.—$3.25 


<0 





Cut Nails.—$3. base, per keg. 

Coated Nails.—$2.85 to $3 base, per keg 
(cartage 10c. to 25c. extra). 

Naval Stores.— Limited trading, 


easier prices, small stocks are the chief 

characteristics in the local market. 

New York: 
per gal., 


Prices to retailers f.o.b. 

Snirits of turpentine, 61c 
basis 

Rosin, yard basis, 280 Ib. to a bbl., B and 
D grade, $5.10; E grade, $5.20; K grade, 
$5.70; M grade, $6; WW, $7.85. 

Pruning and Grass Shears.-—There is 
still a small amount of interest being 


yard 
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shown these items 
Prices are unchang 


suburban dealers. 


Jobbers’ quotations f New York: 

Pruning shears, cast steel blades, 
coppered wire coil spring 25 per doz., 
net. California pattern, t steel blade, 
volute tempered spring, nick: lated finish, 
6 in., $16. Same, black finis $11.58 per 
doz., net. Same, 9 in., full polish, $17 per 
doz., net California pattern, with ratchet 
butt, tempered steel blade. volute spring, 
full nickel plated, $19 per doz. 

Grass shears, 5% in., steel blades, jet 
finish, polished edge, $3.40 per doz., net. 
Same, trowel shank handle, tempered 5% 
in. blade, green enamel finish, $4.25 per 
doz., net. . 


Roller Skates.—Dealers have not as 
yet shown any marked interest in these 
articles, although some jobbers report 
that they have received a few inquiries. 
Present prices, it is said, are expected 
to prevail throughout the fall. 


Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 

Extension roller skates, steel foot plate 
and back, extend 7% to 9% in., cast iron 
rolls, web heel and toe straps, $1.10 per 


pair. Same, better grade, $1.20 per pair 
Extension skates, with tops, trucks, clamp 
made of cold rolled steel, rubber cush- 
ioned, extension 71% to 10 in., half strap 
heel, clamp toe, plain steel roll, $2.10 per 
pair. Extension ball-bearing roller skates 


for men, nickel-plated, $2.65 
Same, for women, $2.75 per pair. 

Rope and Twine.—There is practi- 
cally no rope buying by the shipping 
interests in New York at the present 
time, which has done as much as any- 
thing else to cause the stagnant con- 
dition in the local rope market. Dur- 
ing the past week it was said that the 
railroads are beginning to show inter- 
est for rope, which many of the jobbers 
believe is a hopeful sign. Interest in 
twine is fair. 


Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 


per pair. 


Manila rope, No. 1 grade, 16¢. per Ib.: 
manila No. 2 grade, 15e. per lb.: manila 
No. 3 hardware grade, 13c. per Ib. Sisal, 


No. 1 grade, 13c. per Ib.:; sisal, No. 2 grade, 
Itc. per tbh. Bolt rope, 20c. to 22c. per Ib. 

_Lath yarn, 13c. to 15¢. per Ib. Jute wrap- 
ping twine, 18c. to 23c. per lb. India hemp 


ent, 


twine, No. 9, 15¢e. to 17¢c. per Ib 
Screws.—Some slight increase of in- 
terest was shown these articles during 
the past week following the substantial 
decline of the previous week. 
Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York 





Wood Screws.—Flat head, bright, 771% and 
20 per cent. Round and oval head, bright, 
75 and 20 per cent. Flat head, galvanized, 
62% and 20 per cent Round head, nickel 


plated, 65 and 20 per cent. Flat head, brass, 
72% and 20 per cent. Round head, brass, 
70 and 20 per cent. 

Machine Screws.—Iron, flat and round, 75 
and 5 per cent to 75 and 10 per cent 


brass, 





flat and round, 70 and 5 per cent to 66% 
and 5 per cent. Lag screws, 50 and 10 to 
50. 10 and 5 per cent. 


Escutcheon Pins.—40 to 45 per cent 

Screen Door Hardware.—There is 
still a small amount of “pick-up” busi- 
ness being done in this line. Prices 
are unchanged. 


Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 
Screen-door latches, steel trim iron 
front ch, dull brass, $7.99 to $15 per doz 
sets ndow screen, corner brackets. iron 
Dar ronze, four brackets to a set, $9.10 
per sets Same, better quality. $2.90 
per sets. Screen-door catch, cast iron, 
Di nd bolt, with knob and lever handle 
ré rsed bevel, bent strike outside plate 
1 % in. for doors 7% to 1% in lark 
In with screws. $2.75 per doz Same, 
n ight steel, dull brass finish. ¢& 40 per 
d Bommer pattern. japanned screen-door 
steel 3 in., $2.50 per dez. pair Cast 
sereen-door spring hinges, 3. in., 
nned, $2 per doz. pair. Same, 1 to 1% 
ouble acting, $3.75 per doz. pair. Wire 


hook and eve are he ing quoted 85 and 
r cent off list. 


Shovels.—Price reductions were an- 
unced during the past week by some 
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of the local jobbers on the following 
items: 

Jobbers’ prices f.o.b. New York: 

Long handled, steel snow shovel, $4.50 
per doz.; D handled, steel snow shovel, 
$5.50 per doz.; D handled, hollow back, fur. 
nace scoop, $5.75 per doz.; long handled, 
hollow back furnace scoop, $5.75 per doz.; 
riveted back furnace scoop, long handled, 
$10.50 per doz.; D handled, $10.50 per doz. 

Spring Balances.—Local jobbers an- 
nounce price changes on some of these 
articles during the past week. Inter- 
est is mild and stocks fair. 


Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: | 
Sportsmen’s spring balances, brass, nickel 
i, capacity 15 lb. by % I|b., $4.79 per 


Straight spring balances, brass front, to 
weigh 25 lb. by % Ib., $1.50 per doz.; to 
weigh 50 lb. by 1 Ib., $3 per doz.; to weigh 
100 Ib. by 1 Ib., $48 per doz.; to weigh 150 
lb. by 1 Ib., $69 per doz. ; 

Iron clad ice balances, iron case, japanned, 
brass nickel plated dial, to weigh 200 Ib. 
by 5 Ib., $4. 50 each net; to weigh 300 Ib. by 
5 Ib., $5.25 each net; to weigh 400 Ib. by 5 


5. 

Ib., $5.75 each net A 
Circular spring balance weighs 10 Ib. by 
nickel plated 


ounces, enameled dial, 6% in., 
rim, porcelain enameled pan, 101% in., $2.40 
each net. Circular spring balance weighs 
10 lb. by ounces, enameled dial, 6% in., tin 
scoop, 7 x 10 x 2% in., $3 each net. Circular 
spri.g balance weighs 40 lb. by 2 ounces, 
white enameled dial, 6% in., galvanized 
scoop, 18 x 14 x 7 in., $5 each net. Circu- 
lar spring balance, brass front, weighs 20 
lb. by ounces, pan 11 in. in diameter, $3.25 
each net. 

Wire Goods.—There is still quite a 
good deal of interest being shown the 
articles listed under this heading. 


Stocks are said to be limited. 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 

1595 Otis Bldg., 

Chicago, July 26 
HEALTHFUL volume of small or- 
f ders is keeping the local jobbing 
trade busy, but, of course, the volume 
of business is not great. Merchants are 
buying in limited amounts and summer 
hardware leads in the sales, naturally. 

Building is on the upward trend in 
the city and the smaller towns and 
cities around Chicago are having a fair 
demand for building material and sup- 
plies. Practically all the union men 
are back at work. Contracts will soon 
be let for a large apartment hotel at 
Devon Avenue and Sheridan Road and 
there is quite a good deal of small 
apartment and residential building in 
the city. Repair work keeps up in 
good volume. 

Lawn mowers are about out of sea- 
son from the wholesale standpoint. 
Sales have been good but not up to 
the peak of the last two years. Some 
lose out specials are offered by jobbers. 

The attitude of the trade toward 
fall orders remains favorable. Stove 
boards are slow in selling but axes, cot- 
ton gloves and a number of items are 
in quite good demand. 

Price changes this week are not of 
a large character but several items are 
changed. The leading jobber has 
equaled the manufacturer’s price on 
screws and announces new and lower 
prices, which are thought to be lower 
than costs really justify. 

Some pick up in cutlery sales is 
noted. Recent cuts are said to be the 
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quotations f.o.b. New York: 
mesh, wire cloth, New York 
mesh, $5.50 per 100 sq. ft.; 
$5.70 per 100 sq. ft.; 3 x 3 
4x4 mesh, $6 
$6 per 100 sq. 
8x8 


Jobbers’ 
Square 
on x 2 
214 mesh, 
“so 05 per 100 sq. ft.; 
per 100 aq. ft.; 5 x § mesh, 
ft.; 6 x 6 mesh, $6.50 per 100 sq. ft.; 
mesh, $7 per 100 sq. ft. 

For 50 lineal ft. rolls 
sq. ft. 

Add 4c. per sq. ft. 
than 24 in. and wider 

Annealed plain iron wire, 
stone, 16 gage, $1 per stone; 17 gage, $1.05 
per stone; 18 gage, $1.10 per stone; 19 gage, 
$1.20 per stone; 20 gage, $1.30 per stone; 24 
gage, $1.60 per stone. Annealed galvanized 
iron wire, 12 lb. in each stone, 16 gage, 
$1.35 per stone; 17 gage, $1.40 per stone; 18 
gage, $1.45 per stone; 19 gage, $1.55 per 
stone; 20 gage, $1.65 per stone; 24 gage, 
$1.85 per stone. 

Barbed wire, $7.50 per 100 lb. for both 3 
point 4 in. and 4 point 6 in. Ribbon wire, 
100 Ib., $9.50. Twist wire, $6.10 per 100 Ib. 

Hog wire, No. 3, $6 per 100 lb.; cattle, 
No. 6, $8 per 100 lb. Copper wire, No. 12, 
38c. per lb.; No. 14, 38c. per lb.; No. 16, 39c. 
per lb.; No. 18, 40c. per Ib. 

Dull galvanized screen wire, 12 mesh, 
$3.10 per 100 sq. ft. from New York stock: 
13 mesh, extra heavy, $5.15 per 100 sq. ft 

Black screen cloth, 12 mesh, $2.70 per 100 
sq. ft. from New York stock. 

Poultry netting, 35 per cent 
from New York stock. 

Some local jobbers are quoting barbed 
wire, 2 point, at $4.60 in 80-rod spools, and 
heavy 4 point barbed wire in 80-rod spools 
at $5.25, and twist wire at $4.35 in 80-rod 
spools. 

P. S.—The Simonds Mfg. Co., Fitch- 
burg, Mass., has reduced prices on its 
full line of hand saws 17 per cent. 


On this basis, for the 26 in. lengths. it 
quotes as follows: Simonds, No. 61 and No 
per doz.; Simonds, No. 71 and 
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only change possible this year and as 
prices are very attractive the dealer 
shows a good deal of interest in the 
line. 

The agricultural situation continues 
to show a favorable trend and it is 
thought the farmer will increase his 
purchases a great deal through the 
coming months. Grains are moving 
and the new crops are good so the 
farmer is in a position to buy again. 

Collections remain fairly good, but 
pressure is needed on many accounts. 


Automobile Accessories.—The con- 
tinued torrid weather ‘has boosted tire 
sales. Cars are in general use and 
hot roads are using up the stocks in 
good shape. Other automobile acces- 
sories are selling quite well. The trade 
is in the most healthful condition it 
has been since January 1. A new list 
on standard jacks shows a material 
drop. It seems to be the sense of the 
trade that auto accessories will move 
in good volume the rest of the summer 
and that important price changes are 
not likely. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
eago: Reliable Jacks, No. 46, $3 
per doz.: De Luxe long handled 
jacks, $6.25 each; No. 1 standard 
$2.15 each; Twin cylinder foot pumps, $1.25 
each: Simplex jacks, No. 36, $2.10 each; 
Stewart hand horns, $4 each: Weed chains, 
30 x 314: $5 per pair, with 25 per cent off in 
lots of one dozen pairs and 33% per cent 
off in lots of more than one dozen pairs; 
Rid-O-Skid chain: 4, $2 to $2.65 per i 
inner tubes, red, 20 x 3%, $2.50 each; : 
tubes, 329 x 32%, $2.05 each: Lyon bumpers. 
$10.25 each: Bethlehem spark plugs, in lots 
of 100, special type. 42¢. each: Mica type, 
PRethlehem spark plugs, 74c. each: Stand- 
ard porcelain Bethlehem plugs, Sic. each; 
Hercules Giant plugs, 55c¢c. to 60c. each; 


add 15c. per 100 
for widths narrower 
than 48 in. 

12 Ib. in each 


discount 


62, 35.55 
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Simonds, No. 10, 
No. 10%, $24.85 


No. 72, $28.15 
$23.70 per doz.; 
per doz. 

The West Bend Aluminum Co., West 
Bend, Wis., announces that it has ma- 
terially reduced prices, and that its 
catalog and price list is ready for dis- 
tribution. 

The leading chain interests have 
made reductions on welded chain effec- 
tive July 18. 3/16 to 1% in. has been 
reduced 75c. per 100 lb.; 9/16 to 1% 
in. has been reduced 35c. per 100 Ib. 

The Louden Machinery Co., Fairfield, 
Iowa, has issued a new price list show- 
ing approximately a 40 per cent reduc- 
tion from the prices quoted the first of 
the year on its line of barn equipment. 

The Glidden Co., Cleveland, Ohio, has 
issued new price lists on paints and 
varnishes, showing general reductions, 
Its “Endurance” white house paint has 
been reduced 50c. per gal., and on 
shades 40c. per gal., with proportionate 
declines on all other lines. 

The Star Expansion Bolt Co., 147- 
149 Cedar Street, New York, announces 
that it has changed its discounts, mak- 
ing a reduction of 10 to 30 per cent on 
the most active items. 

The Star Heel Plate Co., Newark, 

J., manufacturers of cobbler sets, 
lasts, stands, heel plates, etc., has re- 
cently revised prices on its complete 
line. 


per doz.: 
Simonds, 


Junior plugs, 27c. to 35c. each; 
Hel-Fi standard plugs, 27c. to 35c. each; 
Hel-Fi tractor plugs, 83c. each. A. C. Cico 
plugs, 48c. each; Splitdorf plugs, 70c. to 
78c, each; United plugs, junior, 40c. each; 
Champion X plugs, 50c. each; Champion O 
plugs, 50c. each; Champion Heavy Duty 
plugs, 57c. each. 

Axes.—Orders for fall delivery are 
coming in with good volume at prices 
which have already been attractively 
reduced and show a likelihood of stabil- 
ity. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks. 
cago: Warranted quality single 
handled axes, 3 Ibs. to 4 Ibs., 
good quality black unhandled 
weight. $13.50 base; handled axes, 
extra according to grade. 

Agricultural Tool Handles.—In the 
absence of any manufacturers’ change 
the leading jobber has cut prices on 
agricultural tool handles, the drop rang- 
ing from to 20%. These prices 
are made temporarily. 

We quote from jobbers’ 
cago: Agricuitural tool handles, 4! 
$3.50; X bent, $3.90; XX _ bent 
bent hay-forks strap and ferrul 
manure fork handle strap and fer 
doz. 

Builders’ Hardware.—Sales are re- 
garded as quite good. The amount of 
construction work in Chicago is fair 
and is confined largely to apartment 
house building. Competition for busi- 
ness is very keen and reports of spe- 
cial prices are heard, but these - 
thought to be confined to th small 
dealer. Repair work is using a fair 
volume of miscellaneous hardware. 
Prices are firm and show no promise 
of any further change inasmuch 4s re- 
ductions of a rather radical nature have 
already been made. The season hould 


Hercules 
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remain good for several weeks. In 
some quarters it is expected that busi- 
ness will increase between now and fall 
and that the total sales for the sea- 
son will average up quite well. 


Files.—Sales are of a steady charac- 
ter with no developments in prices. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Chi- 
cago: Nicholson files, 50-10 per cent off 
list; American files, 60-5 per cent off list: 
Disston files, 50-10 per cent off; Black 
Diamond, 50-5 per cent off. 

Fencing.—On the heels of the first 
decline there has been another change 
in fence prices, this last slump being 
due to the reductions made in wire 
goods of $5 a ton last week. Under 
the new prices the costs are $12 to 
$15 lower than early in the season. 
Only field fence is changed. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
eago: Lawn fence single space, 36 in., $9.12; 
42 in., $10.26; double space, 36 in., $12.54; 
42 in, $13.78; field fencing, No. 10, 12 in. 
spacing, 26 in., $25.25; 32 in., $29.50; 47 
in., $37. 

Cotton Gloves.—Buying is quite brisk 
at prices that approach the pre-war 
level. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o0.b. Chi- 
cago: 6 oz. knit wrist gloves, $1.10 doz. 
pairs; 8 oz., $1.35, and 10 oz., $1.65 doz. 
pairs. 


Chains.—Prices on “pound” chains, 
which include log, coil and wagon chains 
have been reduced about 5%. Chain 
producers show an inclination to follow 
the material market closely, in all 
downward changes. Sales are good. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 


cago: % in. proof coil chain, $8.50 per 100 
Ibs. 


Cutlery —With pocket knife prices 
down to a new and low level the sales 
impetus has been greater. No further 
price reductions are said to be possible 
for months and dealers are asked to 
place their holiday orders on the un- 
derstanding that price savings will not 
be possible by waiting. Stocks are in 
fair shape. Popular priced cutlery is 
moving and is of interest to retailer 
and consumer. American manufactur- 
ers are producing some very attractive 
goods and are making prices so low 
that they feel they will have a good 
response from the trade. Kitchen cut- 
lery is selling in fairly good volume, 
while shears and scissors show some 
life. There is good business in razor 
cutlery, the self shavers keeping up 
interest in the various lines and styles 
of razors made. Strops are quite firm. 

Cooking Utensils.—There has been no 
change in aluminum prices since the 
easing off of more than a month ago. 
A fair movement of goods is noted, due 
to preserving and canning needs. Gen- 
erally speaking, prices are firm. 

Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe.— 
Prices are down to a really low level. 
Some demand is felt, but it is not up 
to normal. 

quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi 
29 gauge lap joint eaves trough, $4.75 
") ft.; 29 gauge, 3 in., corrugated 
ictor pipe, $4.80 per 100 ft.: 3 in. 
ated conductor elbows, $1.55 per doz 

Flint Paper and Cloth.—Good volume, 
considering conditions, is reported at 
Prices which show no signs of change. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b, Chi- 
cago: First quality flint paper, No. 0, $4.50 
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per ream; first quality emery cloth, No. 0, 
$27 per ream. 

Galvanized Ware.—Demand is con- 
fined almost whoolly to competitive 
grades. Manufacturers are not seek- 
ing business at present prices. Tubs, 
pails and all the staples remain slow 
in movement with prices showing no 
recent break. 


Glass.—Prices have undergone no 
change. Some revival of business is 
looked for as buildings near completion 
and will be glazed in. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: Single strength A, all sizes, 81 per 
cent off; single strength B, all sizes, 81 per 
cent off; double strength A, all sizes, 83 per 
cent off; double strength B, all sizes, 83 per 
cent off; putty in 100-lb. kits, $4.75; com- 
mercial putty, $4.10; glaziers’ points, Nos. 
1, 2 and 3, one doz., T75c. 


Hatchets.— Prospects are thought 
good for better sales of high-grade 
hatchets. Competitive goods have been 
moving quite well. No price fluctua- 
tion. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: Size 2 extra quality broad hatchets, 
$19 doz.; competitive grades, $13 doz.; war- 
ranted shingling hatchets, $14.25 doz.; 
competitive forged shingling hatchets, $9.75 
doz.; cast steel shingling hatchets, $6.50 
doz. 

Hammers. — Prices are unchanged. 
There is no heavy demand at present. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: No. 11% first quality nail hammers, 
$13.50 per doz.; competitive forged nail 
hammers, $7.50 to $10 per doz.; cast steel 
hammers, $4 per doz. 


Hickory Handles.—Prices are the 
same. Sales are quite satisfactory. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
No. 1 hickory axe handles, $4 doz.: 
$2.50 doz.; finest selection second 

white hickory, $6 doz.; special 
white second growth hickory, $5 doz.; No. 1 
hatchet and hammer handles, 80c. doz.; 
second growth hickory hatchet and hammer 
handles, $1.40 doz 

Hose.—Refill orders are coming in 
quite liberally. New prices seem to be 
attractive. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks. f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: % in. good quality molded reel hose, 
l5e. ft.; % in. 3 ply duck good 
auality, l5c. ft.: % in. 4 ply quality 
duck hose; 17%c. ft.; % in. 5 multiple 
hose, 13c. ft. 

Lanterns.—Interest in fall deliveries 
will soon be shown in lanterns, which 
are at present out of season. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: Monarch tin lanterns. hot blast, $9.50, 
per doz.; No. 2 Dratz cold blast lanterns, 
$14.50 per doz: with large founts, 16 per 
doz.: best tubular lanterns, $9.50 per doz.: 
competition lanterns, No. 0 tubular, $7.80 
per doz. 

Ice Cream Freezers.—The season has 
been very favorable to this material 
and the result has been a good amount 
of business, at prices which seem quite 
strong. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Chi 
‘ago: 2 qt. Aeme tin freezers, $12 doz ‘ 
at. Acme tin freezers, $20 doz.: White 
Mountain freezers. 20% off list 

Ice Skates.—Merchants went out of 
the past season with very low stocks, 
as ice skates were scarce. They are 
looking forward to good business this 
winter and the buying for later delivery 
has been very good. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks 
Men's and boys’ key clamp rocker 
best teel runners, bright finish, 91c. per 
puair men's and boys’ key clamp rocker 
steel runners, nickel plated, $1.18 per pair 
men's and boys’ kev clamp hockey polished 
cast steel runners, $1.24 per pair: children's 
exte per pair and 


hose, 
good 
ply 


f.o.b. Chi 


nsion oe women's virls’ 
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half key clamp ri 
women’s and girls’ 
per pair. 

Lawn Mowers.—This item is now out 
of season. Prices are given for refer- 
ence and show no change. 

We q ote from jobbers’ stocks, 
cago: l n. Pennsylvania 
mowers, $25.50 each: 17-in 
Junior mowers, q 


per pair; 
iockey, $1.51 


f.o.b. Chi- 
high wheel 
Pennsylvania 
each; 16-in, four- 
knife ball-bearing . wheel mowers, 
$12.60; 16-in. f ll-bearing 1014- 
in. wheel, ac 16-in. four-knife 
plain bearing 9-in. wheel mower, $9.45 each; 
16§-in. three-knife ball-beari wheel 
mower, $9.45 each: 16-in plain 
bearing §8-in. mower, $7 

Nuts and Bolts.—There is a steady 
sale of nuts and bolts at the recent 
new price. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: Large carriage 50-10% off list, 
small carriage bolts, 60% off: large size 
machine bolts, 50-10-5% off list: small ma- 
chine bolts, 60-5% off list: all stove bolts, 
75% off list, all lag screws, 6).% off list. 


wheel 


bolts, 


Nails.—Demand is fairly active. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: Common wire nails, $3.50 per keg 
base. 

Roller Skates.—Reduced prices from 
the manufacturer are expected soon 
and may be out in time to boost fall 
sales. 

We quote from jcbbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: Ball bearing boys’ roller skates, $2.45 
pair; ball bearing girls’ skates, $2.60 pair 

Rope.—Haying and harvesting 
mands are about over but sales 
good on regular trade sizes. 
seem to be fairly well liquidated. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: Highest quality manila rope stand- 
ard brands, 17%c. to 18%c. per Ib. base; 
No. 2 manila rope, 16% c. to 17%c. per Ib. 
base; highest quality sisal rope standard 
brands. 12%c. to 14%4c. per Ib. base: No. 2 
sisal rope, 11%cc. to 1314c. per lb. base. 

Steel Sheets.—Quotations are some- 
what lower than those of last week, a 
decline of 25c. per 100 lbs. being noted 
at this time. 

We quote from jobbers 
cago: 28 gauge 
per 100 Ibs.; 28 
per 100 Ibs. 

Sporting Goods.—The season is still 
on and sales are keeping up very nice- 
ly There is probably less depression 
in sporting goods than any other line 
handled by the hardware trade. Fish- 
ing tackle is selling well, even the more 
expensive material going out in good 
volume. Baseball demands are fair and 
there is lively interest in golf sticks 
and balls. Bathing needs are felt and 
the sale of bathing suits and caps has 
been very good and is apt to continue 
for some weeks to come. Prices have 
held up well and sporting goods are 
doing much to keep up the volume and 
make a nice profit for the hardware 
store which features them. 

Stove Boards.—Some fall business is 
being booked. Prices 
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has been notably high for years. This 
cut should bring out some business, it 
is stated. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Chi- 


cago: Flat head bright screws, 7742-20% off 
list: round head blued, 75-20% off list; flat 
head brass, 724%-20% off list; round head 
brass, 70-20% off list; japanned, 70-20% 


off list. 
Tools.—Hand saws have taken a de- 
cline of around 15%. The Simonds 
Manufacturing Co. announced reduc- 
tions of 174%,% July 7, making their 
Nos. 61 and 62 now $35.55 per doz. 
with corresponding changes on the rest 
of the line. Disston saws are down all 
along the line. Atkins prices have been 





Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
3725 Colfax Ave. So., 
Minneapolis, Minn., July 25, 1921. 

ALES in the hardware field continue 

rather quiet and about the same as 
for the past two or three weeks. Indica- 
tions are that on the whole business 
will be from 20 to 25 per cent less than 
for May It is, of course, customary 
for business to drop off somewhat just 
at this season. Prospects are for very 
good crops in the territory and better 
business should develop with the be- 
ginning of the fall season. 

Individual stores report that their 
sales are good, but it is only where 
more than the average amount of ad- 
vertising has been done. The results 
of sales prices have convinced these 
dealers that the public will buy when 
the price is down where it conforms 
somewhat with pre-war prices. 

Dealers and jobbers continue to buy 
only as needed, resulting in many or- 
ders but only a fair total in sales. 

Prices in the hardware field do not 
show very many changes. 

Builders’ Hardware.—Sales of build- 
ers’ hardware remain very good and is 
possibly one of the best departments 
in the hardware business at present, 
especially in the Twin Cities. Build- 
ing permits for new homes of moderate 
price in the Twin Cities have aver- 
aged about 50 per week for the past 
few weeks. There is very little activ- 
ity in larger construction work. 

Alcohol.—The price of denatured al- 
cohol is somewhat lower than at the 
last report. Sales are fair. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Barrel lots, 50 cents per gal.; half barrels, 
55 cents per gallon. 

Axes.—The sales of axes remain at 
a low point and very little retail busi- 
Prices show no 


ness is being done. 

change 
We quote from local jebbers’ stocks: 
le bit, $14.50; double bit, $19.50, base 


ghts. 

Brads.—Sales of brads remain of fair 
volume, and possibly show a slight im- 
provement. Jobbers stocks are ample 


and well assorted. Prices remain as 


last. 
We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Brads in bulk, 70-10 per cent; in packages, 


70 per cent. 

Bolts.—The demand for bolts con- 
tinues of very small volume in com- 
parison with normal sales because of 
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similarly reduced. It is expected that 
saw sales will increase. Other tools 
have been selling quite well and some 
lines show a slight easing off in prices, 
as compared with June 1, these reduc- 
tions having already been noted. 

Wheelbarrows.—There is some de- 
mand, although it is not up to the usual 
run of business. Prices have been 
thoroughly deflated. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: Common wood tray barrows, $3 each; 
Common steel tray barrows, $4.50 each; 
steel leg garden barrows, $5.75 each. 

Washing Machines.—Demand is still 
good in the smaller cities and towns 


TWIN CITIES 


manufacturing conditions. While no 
price reductions have been announced 
by the jobbers and prices seem to be 
about as low as possible under present 
conditions; there is a possibility that 
there will be a slight reduction shortly. 
Jobbers stocks are in good condition 
and no price changes have yet been 
made. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Small carriage bolts, 50 per cent; large 
carriage bolts, 45 per cent; Small machine 
bolts, 50-10-5 per cent; large machine bolts, 
50-5 per cent; stove bolts, 70-10 per cent; 
lag screws, 50-10-5 per cent. 

Eaves Trough Conductor Pipe and 
Elbows.—The sales in this line are very 
fair, both for repair work and new 
construction. Jobbers stocks are ample 
and prices remain as last quoted. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Eaves trough, 28 gage, 6-in. lap joint, 
single bead, $5.25 per 100 ft.; conductor 
pipe, 28 gage, corrugated, 3 in., $5.40 per 
100 ft.; elbows, 3 in., corrugated, $1.72 
per doz. 

Files—The demand for files con- 
tinues rather inactive. Jobbers stocks 
are well assorted. Prices firm. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Nicholson files, 50-10 per cent from list; 
Arcade, 60-10 per cent from list. 

Galvanized Ware.—The demand for 
galvanized ware shows very little im- 
provement although prices are very 
much below quotations earlier in the 
season. Jobbers stocks are in good 
condition to meet any demand likely 
to develop. Prices show no further 
change since the last report. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Standard No. 1 galvanized tubs, $6.84 per 
doz.; Standard No. 2, $7.70 per doz.; 
Standard No. 3, $9.00 per doz.; Heavy gal- 
vanized No. 1, $18.00 per doz.; No. 2, $20.50; 
No. 3, $22.80 per doz.; Standard 12 quart 
galvanized pails, $2.40 per doz.; Standard 
12 quart, $2.64 per doz.; Standard 14 quart, 
2.95 per doz.; 16 quart galvanized stock 
pails, $4.50 per doz.; 18 quart, $5.13 per 
doz. 

Linseed Oil.—The demand for linseed 
oil continues of fair volume. Stocks 
are ample to supply demand. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Linseed oil boiled, 90 cents per gallon in 
barrel lots; Raw, 88 cents per gallon. 

Glass and Putty.——The demand for 
glass and putty from a hardware deal- 
ers standpoint remains of small volume 
as is usual at this time of the year. 
There has been a decline in the price 
of putty. 

Single strength, 80 per cent; double 
strength window glass, 82 per cent. Com- 
mercial putty in bladders, $4.10 per cwt. 

Hose.—The hose sales this year have 
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and in the larger cities the demand is 
fair. Intensive sales campaign and 
special sales efforts bring good results, 
Very few price changes were noted 
July 1, the trade showing more inter- 
est in quality than small price declines, 
July and August sales are looked to 
for a bigger total than May and June, 

Wire Goods.—There is constant de- 
mand, although not of a large volume, 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o0.b. Chi- 
cago: No. 8 black annealed wire, $3.25 per 
100 lhs.; Galvanized barbed wire, $4.15; 12 


mesh black painted wire cloth, $2.50; poultry 
netting, 40-10 and 40% off; catch weight 
spool galvanized cattle wire, $4.15; 80 rd. 
spool galvanized hog wire, $3.60 spool: No. 
8, galvanized plain wire, $3.75 per 100 Ibs. 











been far above the average due to the 
extremely hot, dry weather which has 
been prevailing in this territory. This 
has made the season of sales much 
longer than usual. Wholesale prices 
show no change from last report. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Competition %-in., 3-ply, lle. per ft.; 5- 
ply, rubber, %-in., l4c. per ft.; %-in., cot- 
ton, 13%c. per ft. 


Ice Cream Freezers.—The demand 
for ice cream freezers of various makes 
has been somewhat better because of 
the unusually warm weather. Jobbers 
stocks are ample to meet the demand 
and prices remain firm as last quoted. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
White Mountain, 1 qt., $3.40; 2 qt., $4.00; 
3 qt., $4.65; 4 qt., $5.80; 6 qt., $7.25; 8 qt., 
$9.50. Acme freezers, 2 qt., $11.50 per doz.; 
4 qt., $19.75 per doz. 


Lawn Mowers.—The demand for 
lawn mowers is dropping off as the 
season advances, although some deal- 
ers still report a fair volume of busi- 
ness. Prices remain as last quoted. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Philadelphia lawn mowers, styles C, E 
and L, at 25 per cent from list. tiverside, 
ball-bearing, at $9.50 each. 


Nails.—The demand for nails con- 
tinues of fair volume, especially in the 
Twin Cities. Jobbers stocks are ample. 
There has been a further decline in 
price. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Standard wire nails, $3.85 base; cement 
coated nails, $3.25 base. 

Paper.—The demand for _ buildling 


paper continues of fair volume and job- 
bers stocks are ample to meet any nor- 
mal demand. Prices remain firm as last 
quoted. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
No. 2 tarred felt, $2.95; threaded felt, $1.78; 
vlaters’ felt, $1.39; No. 20 red rosin paper, 
48c. per roll; No. 25, 60c. per roll; No, 30, 


72e. per roll, 
Poultry Netting.—The season for this 
line is practically over and very few 


sales are now being made. Prices re- 
main as last quoted. 

We quote from local jobber stocks: 
Hexagon poultry netting, 40-10 per cent 


from standard list. 
Rope.—The sales of rope in a retail 


way continue of small volume. Job- 
bers stocks are well assorted. Prices 
show no further change. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Pure Manila rope, 17%c. per Ib. base; pure 


sisal rope, 14%c. per lb. base. 
Sandpaper.—The demand for sand- 

paper shows a gradual improvement 

along with improvement in building 
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conditions. Stocks are ample. 
show no change. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Best grade No. 1 at $7.20 per ream: sec- 
ond grade No. 1 at $6.50 per ream: No, 1 
Garnet paper at $15 per ream. 


Sash Cord.—The demand for sash 
cord is showing somewhat of an im- 


Prices 


provement. Stocks are ample and 
prices remain as last quoted. 
We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 


Silver Lake, No. 8, 65c. per Ib.; 


ordinary 
cotton cord, No. 8, 


30%ec. per Ib. 

Sash Weights.—The demand for sash 
weights is also improving along with 
sash cord, as building work proceeds. 
While no price change has been re- 
ported it is expected that a slight de- 
cline will follow recent reductions in 
steel and iron. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks, $2.30 
per ewt 

Screen Doors and Windows.—There 
is practically no demand for this line 
at the present time. Prices show no 
change since last report. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Sherwood adjustable 24-in. window screens 
at $9 per doz.; Wabash extension at $7.70 
per doz. 

Screws.—The demand for’ screws 
continues of very small volume. Job- 
bers stocks are well assorted but not 
large. There has been a decline in 
manufacturers prices but the new job- 
bers prices have not yet been an- 
nounced. 


We quote from 
Flat-head bright 


braided 


local 
screws, 


jobbers’ stocks: 
75-10 per cent; 
round-head blued screws, 70-10 per cent; 
flat-head japanned screws, 65 per cent; 
flat-head brass screws, 65 per cent; round- 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
410 Unity Building, 
Boston, July 23, 1921. 

JACATIONS, the cutting down of 
wages, as well as enforced idleness 

of the great army of New England 
money spenders, coupled with a contin- 
uation of heavy rains resulting in seri- 
ous damage to garden crops, all have 
combined to bring about the first real 
setback in the shelf hardware market, 
according to retail dealer and jobber 
alike. The slump in business is more 
noticeable in the individual case of the 
Wholesale house than in the retail, be- 
cause greater activity always centers 
there. Opinion is general among the 
latter that business conditions the past 
week or ten days have been such that 
the showing this month will fall far 
short of expectations entertained dur- 
ing the first week. Most of the firms, 
NM speaking of business conditions, are 
inclined to base their views on last 
year’s record. July, 1920, it will be 
remembered, was one of, if not the best 
month in their history. Going busi- 
ness, when compared with pre-war July 
records, discloses the fact the market 
‘imply is passing through a seasonable 
Period of quietness. Those men, who 
have been identified with the whole- 
Sale shelf hardware business longer 
than others, are not disturbed over 


business conditions. They say they pos- 
sibly might be were it not for the fact 
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head brass 


screws, 62% per cent; iron 
machine screws, 60 per cent; brass ma- 
chine screws, 40 per cent; lag screws, 50 


per cent. 


Saws.—We have been advised by the 
Simonds Manufacturing Company that 
on July 7 the prices on Simonds Hand 
Saws were reduced 17% per cent. On 
this basis, for 26 inch lengths, prices 
are as follows: 

Simonds No. 61 and 62, $35.55 per doz.; 
No. 71 and 72, $28,15 per doz.; No. 10, $23.70 
per doz.; No. 10%, $24.85 per doz. 

Shellac.—The demand for shellac is 
only of fair volume. Jobbers stocks 
are ample. Prices are somewhat lower 
than last report. 


We quote from local jobbers’ 
Orange shellac, $3.00 per gallon; 
shellac, $3.25 per gallon. 


stocks: 
white 


Solder.—The sales of solder continue 


of rather small volume, and prices 
show no change. 
We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 


Half and half solder, 23 cents per Ib. 


Steel Sheets.—The demand for steel 
sheets does not show any improvement 
in this territory, and is far below even 
pre-war demand. Jobbers stocks are 
fair considering this demand. There 
has been a further reduction in price. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
28 gage black sheets, $5.00 per ecwt.; 28 
gage galvanized sheets, $6.00 per cwt. 

Tin Plate.—The demand for tin plate 
remains only fair and individual orders 


are small. Prices show no further 
change. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Furnace Coke 1C1, 20 x 28, $19.10: roofing 


tin LC, 20 x 28, 8 Ib. coating, $16.50. 
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Washers.—The demand for washers 
following that of bolts, is of very small 
volume and individual orders are small. 
Prices show no change from last re- 
port. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
% inch wrought steel, $8.65 1”, $8.25 per 
cwt. 

Wheelbarrows.— Due to increased 


building construction there seems to be 
a slight improvement in the demand for 
wheelbarrows, but sales are not up to 


normal. Prices remain as last quoted. 

We quote as follows: Fully bolted, $38 
per doz.: tubular steel No. 1, $6.60 each; 
garden, wood barrows, {$5.40 each 


White Lead.—There has been a very 
good demand for white lead according 
to jobbers and manufacturers repre- 


sentatives. Stocks are ample. 
We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
White lead, 100 Ib. kegs, $13.13 per cwt 


Wire Cloth.—There is practically no 
demand for wire cloth, and what lit- 
tle there is only calls for small pieces 
used in repair work. Prices remain as 
last. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Black. 12 x 12 mesh, at $2.50 per 100 sq 
ft.; alumina, 12 x 12 mesh, at $3 per 100 


sq. ft. 

Wire.—The demand for wire is not 
holding up as well as it has been, with 
the possible exception of the plain 
fence wire. There has been a slight 
reduction in prices. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Barbed wire, painted cattle, 8) rod spools, 
$3.30; galvanized cattle wire, $3.77: painted 


hog wire, $3.56: galvanized hog wire, $4.01; 
plain black annealed fence wire, No. 9, 
$3.65: plain galvanized annealed, No. 9, 
$4.35. 





that stocks on the shelves of the aver- 
age retail establishment are small and 
below normal. But as a matter of fact, 
such men rather welcome the present 
breathing spell, saying it is a healthy 
sign. 

Conditions in the heavy hardware line 
are no better than they have been for 
some time. Some interests feel they 
are, if anything, more unsatisfactory. 
Competition among the jobbers is un- 
usually keen, or at least it appears so 
when contrasted with the conduct of 
business the past few years. The mar- 
gin of profit has been whittled down 
to a very sharp point, while the re- 
duction in overhead expenses has not 
come down in proportion. Compari- 
sons, like other things, have become dis- 
torted, and it is but natural for jobbers 
to look on the pessimistic rather than 
the optimistic side of market condi- 
tions. Most of the jobbers are man- 
aging to keep things moving even if 
business conditions are unsatisfactory. 
Mill supply houses are quieter than 
either the heavy hardware or shelf 
hardware, and large numbers of em- 
ployees are on annual vacations. 

Price changes the past week have 
been few and in most instances of semi- 
importance. One hears rather vague 
reports on impending revisions in man- 
ufacturers’ lists, but such changes ap- 
pear quite a way off. New England, 
industrially, is a little better off than 





she was a week ago, for quite a num- 
ber of the hardware manufacturers 
have reopened plants after vacation 
periods. Several of the larger plants 
remain closed, however, and consider- 
able doubt is expressed as to when they 
will reopen. The cotton, wool and 
leather industries in this section of the 
country are getting back on their feet, 
which means that large numbers of 
people are working with their hands, 
heretofore idle. While mill help are 
not usually important buyers of hard- 
ware, they nevertheless represent a 
buying power, which sooney or later 
should be reflected in hardware circles. 
A study of reports issued by savings 
banks show people, not withstanding 
all the unemployment talk, are saving 
more money than ever before. Some 
day this money will be released through 
regular trade channels. 

Automobile Accessories.—Of the ut- 
most importance to the hardware trade 
of Massachusetts is a law recently en- 
acted by that State dealing with auto- 


mobile lenses. The new law says that 
all motor vehicles operated on the ways 
of Massachusetts, during the period 
from one-half hour after sunset to one- 
half hour before sunrise, shall be 
equipped with an approved device, ex- 
cept that motor trucks of carrying 
capacity of over one ton may display 
a lene lamps equipped with a lens 
01 vice designed to prevent glaring 
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rays, to be approved at a latter date. 
In addition, the law requires that head- 
lights be properly focused. To comply 
with the law the automobile owner must 
use an approved device, must use a 
21 cp type C gas filled (nitrogen) bulb, 
and must focus lamps properly. Spe- 
cial attention is called to the fact that 
the Macbeth lens is not legal unless 
the name “Macbeth Type D” is molded 
in the glass; the Legalite lens is not 
legal unless the name “Legalite M III” 
is molded in the glass, and the Con- 
aphore is not legal unless it is made 
of colorless glass and has the name 
“Conaphore Type F” moldled in the 
glass. It is up to every retail and 
wholesale hardware dealer in Massa- 
chusetts to go through his stock of 
lenses and dispose of those kinds not 
legalized or approved by the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Public Works. 
During the next fortnight or so it is 
estimated approximately 200,000 pair 
of lenses will be sold to automobile 
owners and the retail dealer should se- 
cure his share of this business. The 
new law becomes effective Aug. 15. 

One of the leading manufacturers of 
bumpers is out with a new list which 
shows reductions ranging from 10 to 25 
per cent, depending on the style of 
bumper. Jobbers are of the opinion 
other manufacturers will come out with 
new lists within the immediate future. 
The new prices were made possible by 
a reduction in raw material costs. With 
the exceptions of grades E and Arctic, 
all grades of Mobile oil have been cut 
8 to 10 per cent. For some unexplain- 
able reason, some of the jobbing houses 
have been selling an unusually large 
amount of brake lining the past week. 
They are carrying large stocks and 
prompt deliveries are made. Most of 
the jobbers are bending every effort to 
dispose of slow selling stock and those 
things that are likely to pass from 
public favor. According to one of them 
the styles in automobile accessories are 
about as changeable as women’s dress, 
and it takes a nimble dealer to keep 
just one lap ahead of an accumulated 
stock. More or less talk is going the 
rounds of the hardware trade concern- 
ing price reductions on popular selling 
lines of accessories, but nobody ap- 
pears to have any foundation for such 
stories other than the hope they will 
be lower. 

sats.—One of the leading manufac- 
turers of baseball bats is out with a 
new price list for the 1922 season, 
which shows fairly large reductions on 
some styles. For instance, bats that 
heretofore sold at $24 per dozen are 
quoted at $19.80, and bats that 
formerly sold at $8 are now $6. 

Batteries and Bulbs.—This branch of 
the hardware business is one of the 
lew bright spots, the demand holding 
up remarkably well and covering a wide 
variety of sizes and makes. Retail deal- 
ers say the big buying comes from per- 
sons going away on vacations, but that 
they have a certain class of trade 
that are steady buyers the year round. 


» quote fron 
Batteries.— Leadi 


now 


obbers’ 


stocks 


standard tu 


makes 
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bular 3-cell batteries, 50c. list; standard 
2-cell, 35c. list; baby batteries, 30c. Dis- 
counts: Less than unit packages, one-third 
off list: unit packages, 40 per cent off list; 
10 or more packages, 40 and 10 per cent off 
list Unit cells, No. 935, 15¢c. each; No. 
950, 17e. 3oxes of 50 units, 40 per cent off 
l:st. Five or more boxes, 40 and 10 per 
cent off list. 

Bulbs.—In less than unit 
unit lots, 30 per cent off list; 
sorted, 40 per cent off list. 

Spotlights.—Eveready. No. 2674, nickel, 
complete, $4 list: No. 2672, fiber, complete, 
$3.75 list. Special bulbs for same, No. 1162, 
30c. Three unit cells, No. 950, 17c. each; 
No. 935, 15c. each. 

Blacksmiths’ Supplies.—The market 
on standard makes of horseshoes is 50c. 
per keg lower, being now quoted at $7 
per keg, base. Prices on fancy shoes 
also are lower, but changes in local 
price lists have not been made. New 
lists will be issued before the close of 
another week, however. Welded toe- 
calks are 25c. per box cheaper, but 
otherwise blacksmith’s supplies are un- 
changed. The demand for axles is fair- 
ly good, all things considered, but the 
market for other articles is quiet. 


We 


lots, list; in 
100 bulbs as- 


quote from jobbers’ stocks: 

Anvils.—Standard makes, 20c. per Ib. 

Axles.—Square bad, drawn bed and one- 
piece, under 2%-in., 13c. per Ib.; square 
hed, drawn bed and one-piece, 2%-in. and 
3-in., l4e. per Ib. 

Horseshoes.—We quote from 
stocks: Standard makes in 100-Ib. 
dealers in Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
points, $7 per keg base. tase prices are 
for No. 2 or larger. To Connecticut black- 
smiths and consumers the base price is 
$6.75 per 100 lb. keg. No freight is allowed 
on store shipments. 

Fancy Shoes.—Side weight, $12 per 
keg; track side weights, $12.25; toe weights, 
$10.75; steel shoes, $9.25; toe creased, $7.75; 
side wear, $9.75; caulked, $9.25; extra light 
caulked, $10.25; iron countersunk, $8.25: 

5; light 
Il 


jobbers’ 
kegs to 


steel countersunk, $10; tips, 
driving, $9.25; featherweights, 
assorted slioes, 50c. per keg extra. 


Welded Toe Caulks.—Dull, $2 per box; 
sharp, $2.25; blunt heel, $2.25: sharp heel, 
$2.50 


Bolts and Nuts.—The price situation 
appears just as unsettled as it was be- 
fore the recent general reduction by 
mills and jobbers went into effect. That 
reduction failed to stimulate consump- 
tion and some of the jobbing houses in 
this section of the country, in an ef- 
fort to bring out orders, have cut 
prices still further. As a result of this 
policy, the market is decidedly unset- 
tled and just as quiet, as might be ex- 
pected under the circumstances. Na- 
turally prospective customers are _ in- 
clined to hold off a little longer in the 
hope of securing still larger conces- 


sions. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Machine 
with H P 8 1-in., 


bolts nuts, % x smaller 
and shorter cut threads, 65 and 10 per cent 


discount; larger and longer, 65 and 10 per 
cent discount; with C T D nuts, 60 and 5 
per cent discount; tap bolts, list net; com- 
mon carriage bolts, small, 60 and 10 per 


cent discount; large, 60 and 10 per cent dis- 


count; stove bolts. 75 per cent discount: 
bolt ends, 45 per cent discount; tire bolts, 
60 per cent discount 

Nuts, H P square, blanks, 5c. off; tapped, 
i%c. off; C P C and T square, blank, 4%c. 
off; tapped, 5c. off; semi-finished hexagon 
nuts, *%&-in. and smaller, 80, 10 and 10 per 
cent discount: larger 80 per cent discount; 
finished case hardened nuts, 60 per cent 
discount; machine screws nuts, iron, list; 


machine screws nuts, brass, 25 per cent dis- 
count, 

Brads.—Jobbers are out with new 
discounts on wire brads, most of them 
now quoting 70 and 10 per cent dis- 
count. This change is in keeping with 
the general reduction recently made in 
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most kinds of wire products. The lower 
prices have resulted in slightly better 
buying by the retail hardware trade, 
but business is still below normal. 

Cutlery.—The demand for cutlery in 
general, if anything, is less active. Re- 
tail dealers are evidently getting along 
as best they can with what they have 
in stock. They are of the opinion that 
prices will be lower, consequently they 
are interested only in those things the 
jobbers can sell at lower prices. Wal- 
lace Brothers, Wallingford, Conn., tin- 
ned knives, forks, spoons, etc., is out 
with a new price list which shows de- 
clines in keeping with similar lines re- 
cently made public. 

Iron and Steel.—Little new can be 
said regarding the market for iron and 
steel. Consumers are still of the opin- 
ion the market has not reached bot- 
tom, consequently they are buying just 
as little stock as possible to get along 
on. Jobbing houses are facing a seri- 
ous situation. Most of them are carry- 
ing large stocks purchased at prices 
considerably above those ruling at the 
mill to-day. It will be recalled jobbing 
prices were cut about $4 a ton a week 
ago, which brought down the margin 
of profit to within striking distance 
of the vanishing point. In the mean- 
time, mill quotations have given every 
indication of going still lower. If the 
jobber is to keep pace with mill prices 
it means he will be obliged to do busi- 
ness at a loss or further reduce his 
operating costs by cutting wages of 
employees. 

We quote from jobbers’ lists 





lron.—Refined, $2.98 per 100 lb. base; \% 
and ;;-in. rcund and square, $5; best re- 
fined iron, $4.75; Wayne iron, $7; Norway 
iron rounds, %-in. to 2%-in., $7.10 base; 
all other sizes, $7.75 base. 

Steel.—Soft steel bars, $2.98 per 100 lb 
base; flat, $3.98 to $4.08; concrete bars 





$: angles 


plain, $2.98; twisted, ply 
9 Os to $3.08 


channels and beams, $ 
tire steel, $4.20 to $4.70; open-hearth spring 









steel, $5.25; crucible spring steel, $11.50 
steel bands, $3.63 to $4.08: steel hoops 
$4.33: cold rolled steel, $4.35 to $4.85; toe 
calk steel, $5.25. 

Quantity differentials, lots under 1000 lb 
of a size, 35c. per 100 Ib.; lots of 1000 Ib 
to 1999 Ib. of a size, 14c. 

Lawn Mowers.—In a retail way the 
market continues fairly active, as 
things are going to-day. The con- 


tinued wet weather has been splendid 
for lawns, a good retail selling point. 
Lawn mower manufacturers are begin- 
ning to go out for 1922 business, and 
already have taken some flattering or- 
ders. The season started late and for 
that reason it is a little early to siz 
up the situation. Another fortnight 
should show the manufacturers how 
things will turn out. The tendency 
among the hardware trade, according 
to the makers, is toward cheaper 
kinds, but the latter, in a majority of 
cases, are insisting on the buyer taking 
half cheap and half high-priced kinds 
because they maintain they cannot man- 
ufacture cheap models and make 4 


profit. In some instances, the manu 
facturers have discontinued cheap 
models. 

Millers Falls Goods.—The Millers 


Falls Co., Millers Falls, Mass., is 0 
with a new price list which show ar 
duction in prices on part of the sine 
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such as drills, ete., amounting to about 
10 per cent. 


Nails.—The recent reduction in prices 
on wire nails so far has failed to bring 
out additional buying orders. Both 
jobber and retail dealer are continuing 
to “play safe” on the theory the mar- 
ket is going still lower. The consump- 
tive demand is of smaller proportions 
than it was earlier in the month, due, 
no doubt, to weather conditions, and 
distributors lay considerable stress on 
this fact in explaining their non-buying 
attitude. Cut nails also are moving 
less freely, consequently little impres- 
sion has been made on local stocks. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Wir 
nails, per keg, from the store, $4.10 base, 
f.o.b. Boston; coated wire nails, $5 per keg, 
base; cut nails, $5 per keg, base, with the 
Tremont schedule of extras. 


Saws.—The Simonds Mfg. Co., Fitch- 
burg, Mass., in keeping with other con- 
cerns making a similar line of tools, is 
out with a new price list on hand saws 
which show reductions ranging from 
17 to 21 per cent. Reductions are in- 
cluded on miscellaneous small saws, but 
not on circular goods. 


Revisions in 


Office of HARDWARE AGt 


5388 Guardian Bldg., 


Cleveland, July. 


\ NUMBER of important price re- 


ductions were made during the 
week. Many of these were on mill 
products on which jobbing houses 


passed the cut in mill prices on to the 
retailer. ? 

These reductions include nails, wire 
fence and barb wire. Wood screws 
were marked down about 20 per cent. 

Refrigerator prices have been an- 
nounced for next season by one manu- 
facturer at a reduction of 25 per cent, 
and others are expected to make reduc- 
tions of about the same amount. 

Prices on garden hose for 1922 are 
also about 25 per cent lower. 

Horse shoes have been reduced 50c. 
a keg. 

A Cleveland manufacturer has made 
a 20 per cent reduction on paints and 
varnishes. 

While business is rather quiet, sales 
are keeping up close to the usual mid- 
summer volume, both with retailers and 
Wholesalers. Retail dealers are buying 
Merchandise in small lots. They are 
keeping their stocks low but are pur- 
chasing the goods they need. Sales 
by some of the retailers so far this 
year have exceeded those of 1919, with 
which comparisons are being made, that 
year being a fairer one for making com- 
parisons than the abnormal year of 
1920, 

Automobile Tires and Accessories.— 
The demand for casings and tubes con- 
tinues active. Accessories are moving 
i moderate volume. Manufacturers of 
Spark plugs report a good volume of 
Susiness and a promising outlook for 
the remainder of the season. Retailers 
are keeping their stocks rather low in 
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prices for the latter were made some 
time ago. 


Taps and Dies.—Business in this 
branch of the hardware business is lit- 
tle, if any better, according to jobbing 
houses. It is believed that manufac- 
turers within the near future will re- 
vise price lists, although nothing offi- 
cial has been hinted on the matter. 
It is generally conceded, however, that 
stocks in first hands are large and that 
some of the manufacturers, at least, 
will endeavor to reduce inventories dur- 
ing the next few months. 





Toys.—Efforts on the part of the 
hardware jobber to stimulate interest 
in toys among the retail trade are 
meeting with only partial success. 
While it is true that some sizable or- 


ders for fall delivery have been booked, 
the rank and file of the retail trade 
is inclined to put off order placing just 
as long as possible. There seems no 
doubt in the minds of jobbers that busi- 
ness will come along in due course of 
time, but they are not willing to ven- 
ture a guess as to when the buying 





CLEVELAND 


order not to have a large amount of 
goods on hand should prices be re- 
duced. There are no changes in prices. 

We 
Clevela 


quote from 


jobbers’ stocks, 
nd: Reliance j 


jacks, No. 1, $ 
2. $3.33, in lots of 12; A. C. Titan spark 
plugs, 65c. in lots up to 10, and 58c. in lots 
of from 10 to 100; Derf spark plugs, 96« 
each for all sizes, in lots less than 50 
Champion X, 5 each for less than 109 
and 48e. each for over 100; Champion regu 
lar, 58c. each for less than 100, all sizes 
and 56ec. each for over 100 


little demand for 
Prices are unchanged. 


First grade 


f.0.b 
$2.23: No 





ove. 


Axes.—There is 
axes at present. 
Jobbers quote: 
axes, handled, $21 
per doz.; 
per doz.: 
ond grade 
per doz.: 
hitted, 
$21 per 


single bitted 
per doz.; unhandled, $17 
bitted axes, handled, $26.50 

2.50 per doz.: sec- 
bitted, handled, $19 
unhandled, $16 per doz double 
handled, $24 doz. inhandled, 
doz 


Binder Twine.—There is still some 
demand for binder twine, although the 
heavy buying for the season is over. 
Prices are unchanged. 





per 








Jobbers quote standard binder twine at 
7.25 per bale of 50 Ibs. for shipment from 
factory, and $7.3714 for shipment from 
stock 


Bolts and Nuts.—Jobbers and retail- 
ers report rather light demand at the 
present for bolts and nuts. While there 
has been no recent price changes the 
market is not firm. 

Jobbers quote: 


and 
bolts, 


Large 
10 per cent off 
cut thread, 55 
list; rolled thread, 60 
list; carriage bolts, 


machine bolts, 55 
list; small machine 
and 10 per cent off 
and 10 per cent off 
large and small, cut 
thread, 50 and 10 per cent off list; rolled 
thread. 55 and 10 per cent off list; hot 
pressed nuts, tapped, $3.15 off list; blank, 
°3.40 off list; semi-finished nuts, small, 
80 per cent off list; large, 70 and 10 per 
cent off list. 


Barb Wire.—Prices on barb wire 
have been reduced following the reduc- 
tion in mill prices on wire. The de- 
mand is rather slow. 


We quote barb wire from jobbers’ stocks 
in 80-rod spools as follows: Cattle wire, 
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movement will set in. 


Seasons on vari- 
kinds of merchandise have been 
considerably upset during the past year 


ous 


and it is quite evident that on toys 
will start late. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 

Erectors.—-No. 00, 35c. each; No. 0, 53c.; 
No. 1, $1.05; No. 2, $1.75: No. 3, $2.45; No. 6, 
$7; No. 7, $10: No. 8 316 67: No. 10, $24.50 

Wireless Sets.—No. 4004. $3.85 each 

Solderina Outfits—No. 7001. 88c. each; 
No. 7002, $1.67. 

Miscellaneous.—Hvydraulic and pneumatic 
engineering, No. 6502, $7 each Heat ex- 
perimenting, No 6510, $7.50 Separate 
phone, No. 3507, $3.63. 

Mineralogy.—No. 6550, $5.25 

Motors.—No. P-52 (2 terminal batteries) 
$1 each: No. P-54 (reverse motors), $1.83 
No. P-58 (4 terminal batteries), $1.58; N 
P-60-C (transformer), $4.55 

Tool Chests.—No. 701, $2.07 eacl 

Vises.—Although it could be better, 


the demand for vises is quite 
spots. 


good in 
Individual orders, however, con- 
cern individual vises, but more of them 
have been booked of late than has been 
the case before in months. The Athol 
Machine & Foundry Co., Athol, Mass., 
iS revamping patterns and improving 
its line of vises in every way possible 
From now on, all parts will be stand- 
ardized and interchangeable. 


$3.45; hog wire; $3.70; American specials, 
$2.65. 


Bird Cages.—Prices on bird cages 
have been marked down 5 per cent. 

Clamps.—Prices on carriage makers 
clamps have declined 10 per cent. 

Jobbers quote 6-in. clamps at $30 per doz. 

Brazes and Breast Drills, Ete.—The 
Millers Falls Co. has reduced prices ap- 
proximately 10 per cent on their 
of brazes and breast drills and 
tools. 


line 
other 


Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe.— 
The Berger Manufacturing Company 
has reduced prices to 50 per cent off 
the list on its Toncan metal conductor 
pipe, 64 per cent on eaves trough and 
66 per cent on-ridge roll. 

Jobbers prices on regular line 
per cent off list for 


cent off list for 
per cent for 


3 are 
eaves tre 
conductor pipe 
ridge roll 


Electrical Supplies.—Prices- on por- 
celain material, including knobs, kleats, 
etc., have been reduced about 15 
cent. 


ughs, 6 t 


and 6 


per 


Fence.—Fence 
duced following 
by mills on wire. 
slow. 


prices have been re- 
the recent price cuts 
The demand is rather 


Jobbers quote fence f.o.b. Pittsburgh at 


67 per cent off list for carloads for mill 
shipment and 68 per cent off list for less 
than carloads, mill shipment. 


Grinding Wheels.—The Carborundum 
Co. has reduced prices 10 per cent on 
Carborundum and = <Alaxite grinding 
wheels. 


Garden Hose.—Some manufacturers 
yrder to clean up stocks still on hand 
making very low prices on hose for 
ediate shipment 

prices have 


clean up stocks. 


New been announced for 


next season for shipment after October 
1, and these are generally 25 per cent 
lower than the regular prices that pre- 
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vailed this season. Jobbers and retail- 
ers are doing very good business in 
hose, nozzles and sprinklers. 

Galvanized Ware.—The demand for 
galvanized ware is moderate and while 
prices have not been changed the mar- 
ket is weak. 

Jobkers quote galvanized tubs’ with 
wringer attachment, No. 1, $7.50 per doz.; 
No. 2, $8.50 per doz.: No. 3, $10.50 per doz.: 
12-qt. pails, $2.75 per doz.; Red Band pails, 
$8.64 per doz. 

Glue.—A price reduction of from 5 
to 20 per cent has been made on 
Cooper’s sheet glue. 

Handles.—There is not much activity 
in handles. Prices are unchanged. 

Jobbers Fork & Hoe 
Co.’s hay and handles with- 
out ferrules. as follows: X grades, 4 ft. 
handles, $3.50 per doz.; » ft., $3.85 per 
doz.: 5 ft., $4.50 per doz.; XX grade, 4 ft., 
$4.10 per doz.; 4% ft., $4.85 per doz.; 5 ft., 
$5.5) per doz. Shovel handles: X grade D 
shovel handles, $6.25 per doz.; long handled 
shovel handles, X grade, $5 per doz. Hoe 
handles, X grade. $4 per doz.: No. 1 grade, 
2.25 per doz. Single and double bit axe 
handles, XXX grade, $5.25 per doz.; XX 
grade, $4.25 per doz.; X grade, $2.60 per 
doz. . 

Horse Shoes.—Prices on horse shoes 
have declined 50 per cent per keg. 
These are being quoted by jobbers to 
retailers at $6.00 per keg. 

Ice Cream Freezers.—Sales of ice 
cream freezers are holding up well. 
Prices are unchanged. 

Jobbers quote ice cream freezers as fol- 
lows: White Mountain, 2-qt., $4.05; 3-qt., 
$4.85; 4-at., $5.75: 6-qt., $7.25; Lightning, 
2-qt., $3.58: 3-qt., $4.26; 4-qt., $5.32; 6-qt., 
$6.55; 8-qt., $8.52: Auto Vacuum Freezers, 
2-qt., $4; 4-qt., $6.75. 

Nails and Wire.—Prices on nails and 
wire have again been reduced, the cut 
in jobbers’ prices corresponding to the 
recent reduction in mill prices. Sales 
are rather light as retailers are keep- 
ing their stocks low. 

Jobbers quote nails at $3.25 per keg for 
less than car lots for stock shipment; $3.10 
per keg for less than car lots for mill 
shipment; $2.85 per keg for car lots for mill 
shipment. For shipment from stock jobbers 
quote No. 9 annealed wire, $3 per 100-Ib.; 
No. 9 galvanized wire, $3.50 per 100-Ib. 
cement coated nails, $2.90 per 100-Ib.; gal- 
vanized staples, $3.90 per keg. 

Oil and Gasoline Cans.—Prices on 
oil and gasoline cans have been re- 
duced 10 per cent by some of the man- 
ufacturers. 


American 
fork 


quote 
manure 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
1002 Park Building, 
Pittsburgh, July 25. 

‘OME people may doubt it, but it is 
\) a fact just the same, that sentiment 
counts for a good deal in business, and 
for the first time in many months we 
can say that there is a more cheerful 
feeling in the trade, and the opinion is 
growing that we have seen the peak 
of the depression in the steel and al- 
lied trades, and that from now on, there 
will be slow but steady betterment. 
We do not mean by this that prices are 
as low as they will go, and that the 
idle steel and other plants will soon 
start up; on the contrary it is alto- 
gether likely that steel prices will go 
still lower than they are now, also it 
is probable that it will be some months 
before the steel mills and blast fur- 
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Jobbers quote 5-gal, cans, $9 per doz.; 
3-gal., $7 per doz.; 2-gal., $5.25 per doz.; 
1-gal., $3.50 per doz. 


Ovens.—Prices on Security ovens 
have been marked down about 10 per 
cent. 

Poultry Netting and Wire Cloth.— 
These items are both quiet now as is 
usual at this season of the year. Prices 
are unchanged but lower prices are ex- 
pected for next season. 


Jobbers quote as follows: Poultry netting, 
$5 ner cent discount f.o.b. Pittsburgh fon 
mill shipment and 40 to 40 and 5 per cent 
discount for shipment from stock; for gal- 
vanized weaving black wire cloth, $2.75 per 
100 sq. ft. for shipment from stock, and 
$2.50 f.o.b. Pittsburgh for mill shipment: 
white metal and galvanized wire cloth, $3 
per 100 sq. ft. for mill shipment and $3.25 
for stock shinment; bronze wire cloth, $9.25 
per 100 sq. ft. 


Paints and Varnishes.—The Glidden 
Varnish Co., Cleveland, has made. a 
price reduction of from 15 to 20 per 
cent on all its lines of products, includ- 
ing mixed paints and varnishes. This 
company is now quoting mixed paints 
at $2.60 a gal. for colors, a 40 per cent 
reduction, and white paint at $2.75 per 
gal. Jap-A-Lac has been reduced to 
$5.25 per gal. and varnishes from $7 
to $5.50 per gal. 

Jobbers quote linseed oil at 83c. 
for raw oil in bbl. lots and 85c. 
for boiled oil; turpentine, 75ic. per 
bbl. lots and white lead 13c. per 1 

Refrigerators.—All refrigerator 
prices are expected to be about 25 per 
cent lower next season. The Maine 
Manufacturing Company has announced 
a price reduction for 1922 averaging 
approximately 25 per cent on its White 
Mountain line of refrigerators and 
The Alaska Refrigerator Company has 
advised jobbers that they would prob- 
ably make a price reduction of around 
25 per cent August 1. The new prices 
will not apply to refrigerators sold for 
delivery during the remainder of this 
season. This year’s output of refriger- 
ators was manufactured from material 
bought at high prices a year ago, and 
when labor costs were probably higher 
than at present. 

Rope.—Rope is in fair demand with 
prices unchanged. 
best 

for 
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naces and other manufacturing plants 
will get up even to a 50 per cent rate 
of operation, but we do mean that the 
worst has been seen in rate of opera- 
tions, and further, we think that buy- 
ing, starting in late August, or early 
September, will be heavier than it has 
been in some months, and by the first 
of 1922, conditions in the steel and 
kindred trades will be on a much bet- 
ter basis than they are now. There 
are yet some hard problems to be 
worked out, notably the reduction in 
freight rates and further reductions in 
wages, but by the first of the year 
these should be adjusted, also the huge 
sums of money owed the railroads by 
the Government will have been paid 
in part at least, and with all these 
things out of the way, there is no rea- 
son why 1922 should not be a better 


quote 
per Ib. 
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for stock shipment, and sisal 
rope at 15¢c. per Jb. from mill and 15%ec 
per lb. from stock. 

Rubber Roofing.—As is usual at this 
season of the year rubber roofing is 
moving rather slowly. Prices on slate 
surface roofing are a little soft but 
other grades appear steady. 


Steel Sheets.—The price reduction on 
sheets anticipated in our last report 
has been made by jobbers who followed 
the mills in reducing prices. Since the 
last reduction by the mills the market 
has become decidedly weak and mills 
are making concessions of from $2 to 
$5 a ton on all grades. 

Jobbers quote sheets at 4.25c. for No. 28 
blank; 5.25¢e. for No. 28 galvanized, and 
3.40c. for No. 28 blue annealed. 

Screws.—Screw prices have been re- 
duced about 20 per cent. 


Jobbers quote screws as follows: Flat 
head. bright 75, 10 and 5 per cent off list; 
round head, blued, 75, 10 and 5 per cent off 
list; round head nickel, 65 and 10 per cent 
off list; flat head brass, 70, 10 and 5 per 
cent off list. 


Stoves.—The stove market continues 
almost at a standstill, and little change 
is expected before prices are reduced. 
A leading manufacturer of gas ranges 
has made no price reductions since 
last December. However, no intimation 
is coming from manufacturers that 
prices are to be reduced. 

Soldering Coppers.—A reduction of 
20 per cent has been made on soldering 
coppers which are now quoted by job- 
bers at 24c. per Ib., base. 

Tacks.—Following the recent reduc- 
tion in tack prices, a 10 per cent cut 
has been made on wire tacks. 

Wheelbarrows.—The Toledo Wheel- 
barrow Co., Toledo, Ohio, has made a 
reduction of approximately 10 per cent 
on contractors common garden wheel- 
barrows. 

Vacuum Cleaners.—Vaccum cleaners 
are moving rather slowly with no 
change in prices. 


We quote the Apex vacuum cleaner at 
$52.50 retail price. subject to a discount of 
approximately 30 per cent to dealers, 
depending on quantities, and the Royal 
cleaner at $67.50 with attachments and $56 
without attachments, retail prices, and $36 
and $32 to dealers, dealers’ prices, however 
depending on quantities. 


164%4c. per lb. 


business year than 1921. 

Another important factor of the situ- 
ation is that stocks on hand early in this 
year are being liquidated at a rapid 
rate, on some lines are about depleted, 
and of necessity, jobbers and consum- 
ers will soon have to buy more goods 
than they have been buying in some 
time. The administration at Washing- 
ton seems to have mapped out a pro- 
gram of business construction, and the 
administration has the full support and 
the confidence of general business, an 
all this is going to help to make busl- 
ness better in the near future. The 
present depression started about a year 
ago, and in that time some valuable 
lessons have been learned by business 
concerns, and by the public as well. 
The wild extravagance of war times 
in buying, no matter what the cost, has 
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largely disappeared, and the public is 
counting its money now before it spends 
it. The man who used to pay $15 or 
more for a silk shirt and $20 for a 
pair of shoes is now watching the ads 
in the papers for the bargain sales to 
know where he can buy the best shirts 
for a dollar and the best pair of shoes 
for not over four or five dollars. The 
much referred to “buyers’ strike” is a 
myth, and never existed. The great 
American public is back to earth again, 
and is buying in a safe, sane way what 
it needs, and is making its money go 
as far as it can. The lesson against 
extravagance was needed, and it has 
been most effectually taught. 

General conditions in the iron and 
steel trade show no important changes 
in the past week, but there is more 
steel being sold, more inquiry in the 
market than for some time, especially 
from the railroads, and in some cases, 
mill operations have increased about 
10 per cent, the first time we have 
been able to note any increase in mill 
operations for some months. 

In the past week there have been 
some good sized sales of plates, shapes, 
steel bars, structural steel and sheets, 
but prices on these sales were cut any- 
where from $2 to $5 per ton, the heavi- 
est cutting having been done in sheets 
and plates. Last week in the Phila- 
delphia district, there was a sale of 
about 5000 tons of plates at 1.75c., and 
also sales of structural shapes at the 
same price, while the supposed price 
on both materials, as fixed recently 
by the steel companies, was 2c., Pitts- 
burgh. Prices on sheets are also being 
severely cut, these cuts ranging from 
about $3 per ton on ‘galvanized to 
about $5 per ton on soft Bessemer and 
open hearth black sheets. Of course, 
much of the business in steel placed 
last week was tonnage that had been 
held up by prospective buyers waiting 
for the lower prices, but the mills were 
so hungry for it that they were will- 
ing to cut prices to get it. It is claimed 
that none of the steel mills can make 
any money on present prices of steel, 
so that it does not seem prices can 
go much lower than those that were 
made by the mills on the fair amount 
of business that developed last week. 
It would seem now to be up to the rail- 
roads to adjust freight rates to a lower 
basis, also to the men employed in the 
steel mills to accept lower wages, and 
thus get things started again. Several 
steel mills have anounced cuts in 
wages, and the Steel Corporation may 
be compelled to again reduce wages 
to meet the severe competition of the 
independent mills that are so hungry 
for orders, and are willing to cut prices 
to get them. There is a good deal of 
car repair work being figured on, and 
one leading railroad is in the market 
for 150 locomotives, the order for which 
Is expected to be placed soon. 

The usual summer dullness has set 
in in the hardware trade, and on some 
lines of seasonable goods the demand 
IS quiet, trade for this season being 
about over. Two local jobbers and also 
Several leading retail houses report that 
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their sales in July will show a large 
falling off as compared with June. 

Midvale-Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
has just reduced prices on soft steel 
bars to 1.75c.; plate and structural 
shapes to 1.85c. 


These prices are $3 per ton under the 
prices set about three weeks ago by 
practically all of the large steel com- 
panies. It is expected in steel circles 
here that other mills will adopt these 
prices within the next few days. 

It is said to be very likely too that 
these price reductions on bars, plates 
and shapes will soon be followed by 
further cuts on nearly all forms of semi- 
finished steel such as sheets, tin-plate, 
wire products, pipe and tubes and on 
other forms of finished steel. 


Price changes in the past week have 
not been important, but there is a feel- 
ing in the trade that on many lines of 
goods there will have to be further 
readjustment, especially in view of the 
heavy declines in prices on steel. The 
country hardware trade is fairly active, 
but is showing a falling off this month. 

The strike in the building trades in 
this city that started on June 1 is still 
going on, but there are signs that the 
men are getting very tired of it, and 
may go back to work in a short time. 
They have now lost two months’ wages 
that can never be made up, no matter 
how they figure it. 

Automobile Accessories.—There is a 

good volume of business in tires and 
tubes, and also on two or three lines 
of standard accessories, but on the 
other lines sales are slow. Prices on 
some accessories have again been re- 
duced, ranging from 5 to 10 per cent. 
Gargoyle mobile oils have been cut about 
10c. per gallon, jobbers now quoting 
l-gal. cans of grades A, E and Arctic 
at $1.30 per gal., grades B and BB 
$1.35 and grade C at $1.05 per gal. 
Local jobbers quote general accessories 
as follows: 
No. 1, $2.33: No. 2, $3.33. 
in lots of 12; A. C. Titan spark plugs, 65c 
in lots up to 10, and 58ec. in lots of from 
10 to 100; Derf spark plugs, 9%6c. each for 
all sizes, in lots less than 50; Champion X. 
50c. each for less than 100, and 48c. each 
for over 100; Champion regular, 58c. each 
for less than 100, all sizes, and 56c. each 
for over 100. 


teliance jacks, 


Axes.—Not much business doing in 
this line, prices holding steady, being 
guaranteed against decline by the mak- 
ers up to the end of this year. 

Aluminum Ware.—The recent reduc- 
tions in prices by the makers, which 
amount to 25 per cent or more, and 
also the special sales of popular pieces 
of aluminum ware by retail hard- 
ware and department stores do not 
seem to have increased the general de- 
mand to any great extent. A popular 
form of these special sales is to group 
half a dozen pieces or more that are 
more commonly used, and then put a 
flat price on the entire lot. In several 
local hardware stores lately, this has 
teen done and results were quite good. 
Jobbers and retailers are not carrying 
very heavy stocks, looking for lower 
prices in the near future. 

Auger Handles.—The Millers Falls 
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Co., Millers Falls, Mass., under date 
July 16, put out a new price list show- 
ing a reduction of about 10 per cent 
on auger handles, breast drills, and ex- 
tension bit holders. The company made 
no changes in prices on its other lines 
of products. 

Bolts and Nuts.—For the first time 
in some months, we can report a slight- 
ly better demand and some fairly large 
inquiries are in the market. The Ford 
Motor Co. has placed a good deal of 
new business with different makers, the 
concern having recently sent out 
inquiry for 8,000,000 bolts and nuts, 
a good part of which it has bought. 
Railroads have also placed a few car- 
load orders, and jobbers are more in- 
clined to stock up now than for some 
time, believing that prices will not 
go any lower in the near future at 
least. There have also been some re- 
leases on suspended orders, and makers 
are encouraged. Prices on rivets are 
more or less demoralized, and the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation is offering 
large lots of rivets for resale, which 
is having the effect of weakening 
prices. In carloads, structural rivets 
are not above 2,75c. and boiler rivets 
2.85¢., but these prices could no doubt 
be shaded. Discounts on orders from 
stock being quoted by jobbers are about 
as follows: 


an 


Common or Empire carriage bolts, roll 
thread, small, 60 and 5 per cent; common 
or Empire carriage bolts, cut thread, small, 
50, 10 and 2% per cent; common or Empire 

eut thread, large, 50 and 10 


carriage bolts, 
per cent; machine bolts, roll thread, small, 


with square head and square nut, 60, 10 and 
74% per cent: machine bolts, cut thread, 
small, with square head and square nut, 
60 and 5 per cent: machine bolts, cut 
thread, large, with square head and square 
nut, 50, 10 and 2% per cent; G. P. lag bolts, 
60 and 5 per cent; Empire tire bolts, 65 per 
cent; plow bolts, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, 50 and 10 
per cent; plow bolts, Nos. 4, 5, 6 and 7, add 
20 per cent extra; stove bolts, in packages, 
75, 10 and 10 per cent; stove bolts, in bulk, 
75, 10. 10 and 2% per cent; rivets, j in. 
diameter and smaller, 65 per cent. 

Chain.—Due to the recent reduction 
in prices on heavy steel, and a desire 
to aid the return to normalcy as soon 
as possible, also to increase orders, 
which have been very light for some 
time, leading makers of chain have 
again made a material cut in prices. 
These lower prices show a decline of 
75c. per 100-lb. in proof, BB and BBB 
grades in sizes 3/16-in. to '-in; 35c. 
per 100-Ib. in sizes from 9/16-in. to 
14%-in. and 75c. per 100-lb. in wagon 
chain and 50c. per 100-lb. in steel load- 
ing chain. In large lots, the new base 
for l-in. proof coil chain is $5.90 per 
100-lb., the old differentials applying on 
sizes from 9/16-in. to 134-in., while on 
sizes from '4-in. down differentials have 
been cut 40c. per 100 Ib. The new prices 
f.o.b, Pittsburgh, per 100-lb. in large 
lots are as follows: 


Proof BB 
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Three Good Sporting Goods and Vacation Ad 
Suggestions—A Circular That Brought Business 


A Snappy Baseball Ad 


No. 1 (3 cols. x 9 in.) 

During August sports and vacation 
are leading thoughts in the average 
person’s mind; therefore, the hardware 
dealer has an excellent opportunity to 
cash in on these subjects by giving 
an extra boost to his sport goods de- 


partment and to whatever stocks of va- 
cation necessities he may carry. 

The three ads of Kaufman’s, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, reproduced herewith, 
form a practical illustration of how 
this idea may be utilized in current 
publicity. 

Ad No. 1 is devoted entirely to base- 
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It’s mighty satisfying to know that 
your néw D. & M. Glove comes from 
a line which stands “way out there” 
in the big leagues. A glance through 
our new 1921 catalog and you will 
see the signatures of many well 


tion size. 
real service and doesn’t cost much either 








“BABE” RUTH---the home-run king 
uses exclusively The Lucky Dog Goods 


<3; 


D. & M. FIELDER’S GLOVE No. 24L 


Used by Al Demaree, Thomas Griffith, 
Buck Herzog, Jimmie Johnston, Ray Powell and many oth- 
ers, 


Made of cretnore horsehide with wide hand and med- 
ium length fingers, well banked in the heel and little finger, 
with a medium pelm pad and jeather laced heel. 
popular Glove as its users will signify. This is $ 0 00 
really Buck Herzog’s model, as he designed it...... 1 ? 


D. & M. CATCHERS MIT No. 731 INTERCOLLEGIATE 

Made with a heavy black calfskin palm and fingers. 
Heavy leather back, double sewed to palm and leather laced 
hand sewed and hand molded pad; slightly under regula 


Here’s the mitt which will stand $1] 00 


D. & M. CATCHERS MASK NO. M12 


Bill Killifer’s model, so called because the Lucky Do ople 
it first for him. Made of heavy electrically welded wn hegey ye 
open vision frame built on the spitter model. Has ear protections and 
continuous hair-filled leather pad, laced to frame. On this mask, the 
jar is greatly relieved by heavy padded chin cushion. , 
has detachable sun sade and is in reality a 
professional “life save.” . 


SPECIAL PRICES TO TEAMS 


“Kaufman’s” 


THE WINCHESTER STORE 


known etars written across the illus- 

b trations of the glove they use—and 

Y’ the better gloves and mitts have been 

designed by these very men. It will 

make you “swell up” if you're able 

to say “This is the same glove Buck 
Herzog uses{” 


Heine Groth, 











A very 


This mask 














1, Good baseball sales “dope” 
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ball goods and the headline picked for 
the ad is certainly a winner. The thou- 
sands of boys, young men and older 
ones too, who indulge in the national 
pastime during spare hours in summer- 
time will respond to an appeal which 
brings in the thought of the heroes of 
the diamond. Even though a player 
does not actually use a line of goods 
or state his preference for them, the 
fact of tying up to baseball stars is 
sufficient to provide an attention-get- 
ting introductory for your baseball ad. 

We saw an ad recently which carried 
in a corner a tabulation of batting 
averages and the dealer who used it 
said it pulled big. Make your baseball’ 
ads tie up to the big leagues in some 
shape or manner and you will discover 
that they will develop greater pull. 

This ad is well arranged and well 
written. The cuts are nicely balanced 
which makes the accompanying de- 
scriptive text much easier to read. The 
opening talk as will be noted, fea- 
tures the complete catalog and then 
three of the leaders are presented in 
the selling copy. 

We direct attention to the line, “Spe- 
cial Prices to Teams.” Be sure and 
feature this line in your ad—it will 
get you a special line of orders. Teams 
are constantly being organized and as 
the amateur baseball season runs late 
into the fall, it is good business to 
make special inducements to newly 
forming teams and to those who need 
additional equipment. 


“Inside Stuff” on Fly Casting 


No. 2 (3 cols. x 10 in.) 

Here is a very interesting fishing 
supply ad—well worth your reading 
and if you are an angler you won't 
need a second invitation. The origin 
of fly casting is told in the two lead 
paragraphs and told so well that it 
sounds entirely plausible. 

If you have ever got up at 4 a.m, 
and sneaked off to the lake or stream 
to try your luck you have no doubt 
often wondered at the multiplicity of 
“spoons” and “slugs” and why certalm 





